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Foreword 

IN THE disturbed and dangerous world of today, few inter- 
national problems are more persistent or more critical than 
those arising from the postwar situation of Germany. The de- 
feated aggressor that was to have been eliminated from the 
power structure and prevented from ever again becoming a 
threat to world peace has recovered economically and regained 
its position as the leading industrial state in western Europe, 
and has been rearmed at the bidding of the victors as a vital 
factor in the new power balance. At the same time the interplay 
offerees involved in the balance has resulted in a partition that 
does violence to German national sentiment, and a competition 
for influence over German affairs that is a potentially explosive 
feature of the postwar power rivalry. 

Basically of course what happened to Germany during the 
war and its aftermath was something that the Germans brought 
on themselves; and if that were the only aspect to be considered, 
other peoples could regard it with equanimity. What puts a 
sharp check on complacency is the all too evident fact that the 
consequences were not confined to Germany, but fell on others 
as well. This is a situation that still obtains, and neither the 
Soviet Union nor the free nations of the West can look with in- 
difference on developments that may result either in changes 
in Germany's external relations or in new trends in German 
internal affairs. 

The root of this situation clearly lies in the postwar antagonism 
that arose between the two great power blocs. If Russia and 
the West could somehow compose their differences, a settlement 
could be reached that would end the position of Germany as a 
bone of contention between the rival groups. This is not to say 
that it could be dictated without regard to the views and inter- 
ests of the Germans themselves. What might have been possible 

9 
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when Germany lay prostrate in defeat is no longer feasible in 
the light of German political and economic recovery. No doubt, 
if Russia and the West were in agreement, their combined 
pressure could compel Germany to yield to their wishes; but if 
this were carried to the point of creating lasting grievances and 
resentments, the strength of a resurgent Germany would make 
her once more a disturbing instead of a stabilizing factor in 
world affairs. 

For the present however the prospect of a reconciliation be- 
tween the communist and the democratic world hardly seems 
imminent; and so long as they remain at odds, the state of 
German opinion and the nature of German policy assume 
heightened importance for both sides. This is particularly true 
of the relations between the Federal Republic and the other 
members of the Atlantic alliance. A relationship that is based on 
free association and the assumption of sovereign equality must 
give due weight to the views of the various parties if harmonious 
co-operation is to be maintained, and in the existing situation 
all efforts that are compatible with the common interest must 
be made to encourage solidarity and maintain German good- 
will. The West, in consequence, has a weighty stake in the 
internal political situation in Germany, in Germany's capacity 
to develop a democratic spirit and consolidate democratic 
institutions, and in the prevention of any revival of the totali- 
tarian tendencies that had such disastrous results in the very 
recent past. 

From all indications the German problem is likely to be with 
us for some considerable time. The Soviet threat to Berlin at 
the end of 1958 was not pushed to the point of actual crisis, but 
this could happen at any time that suited the purposes of the 
Kremlin. Along with this goes the pressure for a German peace 
treaty and the threat to conclude a separate treaty with East 
Germany. In the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
West, the German question is a major issue. Evidently the 
Russians have no intention of letting it lapse into quiescence, 
and they have it in their power to inflame it whenever they 
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choose into a dangerous crisis and a threat to the uneasy state 
of world peace. 

The topic is thus one of vital and continuing importance that 
calls for public understanding of its nature and salient aspects. 
This symposium is designed as a summary and analysis in com- 
pact form of the operative factors in the situation. It traces the 
failure of the effort to reach a peace settlement by negotiation 
and the process that led to the present division of Germany; it 
explains the position of Berlin and its significance in the German 
picture as a whole; and it looks at the place of Germany in the 
present international situation and the various possibilities 
inherent in it. 

The approach in the first three chapters is largely factual and 
historical. The final chapter, by the nature of its theme, is 
somewhat more analytical in its exploration of the practical or 
theoretical alternatives through which a solution might be 
sought. The manuscript was completed before the projected 
meeting of the Summit Conference in May 1960, and this 
meeting and its aftermath could lead to the introduction of new 
factors or the emergence of a new emphasis on certain selected 
aspects. It is unlikely to change the fundamental character of 
the problem, and the background that is here presented will 
retain its relevance for whatever new developments may mark 
the forthcoming phase. 

The authors write from a background of their first-hand 
knowledge of Germany as well as their scholarly researches. 
Professor Hiscocks is the author of the standard work on 
Democracy in Western Germany. He studied at the University of 
Berlin from 1932 to 1935, and in 1945 commanded a Military 
Government Detachment in the British zone of Germany. 
Dr. Spencer's volume in the series Canada in World A/airs dealt 
with the period 1946-9, during which the Berlin blockade 
bulked so large. Both authors made repeated visits to postwar 
Germany for extended periods in connection with their re- 
searches. My own postwar visits, while less frequent, provided 
valuable opportunities to secure information from scholars and 
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senior officials, and the first chapter particularly is based on 
material that I have gathered for a general study of the efforts 
to reach a postwar settlement. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the German 
individuals and organizations, private as well as official, who 
made possible my visits to Germany and who were so helpful in 
assisting me to secure the information I sought. Thanks are due 
on behalf of Professor Hiscocks to Dr. Hans Schuster for read- 
ing part of the manuscript and for his helpful suggestions; and 
on Professor Spencer's behalf to Dr Gerhard A. Ritter and his 
colleagues at the Friedrich Meinecke Institute in Berlin, to 
Dr Richard Monnig of Inter Nationes, Bonn, and to many 
other organizations and individuals who provided information 
and assistance; and on my own behalf to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the financial grant that helped me in my 
research into postwar attempts at peace-making, some of the 
fruits of which are incorporated in the opening chapter. 

Toronto, Canada EDGAR MC!NNIS, 

March 1960 President, 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs 



EDGAR MC!NNIS 



i. The Search for a Settlement 



I. GERMANY IN DEFEAT 

ON MAY 7, 1945, the battered remnants of Germany's once 
mighty Wehrmacht were formally surrendered to the victorious 
Allies. At the conclusion of the ceremony of signature at 
Rheims, the German General Jodl, standing rigid and glassy- 
eyed, pronounced the epitaph on Hitler's Reich: 

With this signature, the German people and the German armed 
forces are, for better or worse, delivered into the victors' hands. 

In this war, which has lasted more than five years, both have 
achieved and suffered more than perhaps any other people in the 
world. In this hour, I can only express the hope that the victor will 
treat them with generosity. 

A month later, in their declaration of June 5, the Allies used 
words that were at once a recognition of responsibility and an 
assertion of authority. Since there was 'no central government 
or authority in Germany capable of accepting responsibility for 
the maintenance of order, the administration of the country 
and compliance with the requirements of the victorious Powers', 
the Allies proclaimed their assumption of 'supreme authority 
with respect to Germany, including all the powers possessed by 
the German Government, the High Command and any state, 
municipal, or local government or authority'. 

This situation, unprecedented in the modern western world, 
stemmed in the ultimate analysis from the principle of 'un- 
conditional surrender' proclaimed by President Roosevelt at 

'3 
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the Casablanca conference and tacitly or explicitly accepted by 
the other Allies. Whatever the military consequences of this 
controversial pronouncement, its political implications for 
Germany were drastic and unqualified far more so than in 
the case of her principal Axis associates. Italy and Japan may 
have been subjected to Allied occupation and obligated to 
accept Allied directives, but at least their own governments 
remained in being as the formal political framework of the 
national community. In Germany, the destruction of the Nazi 
regime involved the wiping out of existing political institutions. 
There was to be no bargaining with Hitler or his successors 
that might invest them with a claim to political legitimacy. 
There were to be no contractual obligations that might limit 
the right of the Allies to decide the future of Germany according 
to the dictates of their own best interests. As Churchill told the 
House of Commons on February 22, 1944: 'No such arguments 
will be admitted by us as were used by Germany after the last 
war, saying that they surrendered in consequence of President 
Wilson's Fourteen Points. Unconditional surrender means that 
the victors have a free hand. ... If we are bound, we are bound 
by our own consciences to civilization. We are not bound to 
the Germans as the result of a bargain struck.' 

It was not however the intention to leave Germany in- 
definitely in political limbo. While the Allies at the outset 
assumed comprehensive political authority, it was not their 
plan to shoulder the burden of detailed administration. That 
was to be carried out through the Germans themselves as soon 
as competent and trustworthy officials could be installed. 
Further, the revival of political life would begin at an early 
stage with the creation of democratic institutions at the local 
level. And when the Nazi spirit had been effectively purged, 
when the lessons of defeat were properly learned and political 
re-education was sufficiently advanced, the time would be ripe 
for the restoration of German sovereignty expressed through a 
democratically elected national government. 

This was likely to be a somewhat protracted process, and 
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until it was completed, the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany must remain in abeyance. There were other con- 
siderations making for delay. A considerable body of opinion 
in the western democracies favoured a cooling-off period that 
would allow the emotions of vengeance to subside and a more 
objective temper to emerge. The magnitude and complexity 
of the problems involved in a German settlement provided 
further motives for shunning undue haste. The Allies found it 
more practicable to start by drafting the peace treaties with 
Italy and the lesser European ex-enemy states a task that 
was effectively if not formally completed at the Paris conference 
in the autumn of 1946. But it was taken for granted that any 
treaty with Germany, to be effectively binding, must be 
accepted by a constituted German authority with power to 
carry out its obligations. (Canada's suggestion in 1947 that this 
could be got around by embodying the terms of settlement in 
an international statute evoked no response whatever.) At the 
same time, the absence of such an authority was no barrier to 
Allied agreement on the terms they wished to impose, and in 
the end it was the inability to reach such an agreement that 
was the prime stumbling block to the formal conclusion of a 
peace settlement. 

Events however did not stand still. It was impossible to keep 
even a defeated Germany indefinitely in a state of suspended 
animation. Practical decisions had to be taken to meet urgent 
practical problems and these inevitably had their effect on the 
ultimate shape of postwar Germany. Order had to be estab- 
lished and maintained; economic recovery had to be got 
started; a beginning in the restoration of political life had to 
be made. German stability was important and perhaps even 
essential to the recovery of the whole of western Europe, and 
Germany had to be made self-supporting unless the Allies were 
prepared to subsidize her indefinitely. So local governments 
were gradually established; new provinces (Lander) superseded 
the old states; successive economic measures stabilized the 
currency and got the revival of production under way; and in 
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due course the creation of the West German Federation re- 
stored nearly all the attributes of sovereignty to that area and, 
followed as it was by the proclamation of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, further conditioned the kind of peace terms 
that could realistically be envisaged. 

Not least important for the future was the initial division of 
Germany into four separate zones of occupation. This was of 
course intended as a provisional arrangement, and in theory at 
least was qualified by the establishment of a Control Council 
for the whole of Germany, as well as by the special arrange- 
ments for Berlin. According to the Allied statement of June 5, 

1945: 

1. In the period when Germany is carrying out the basic require- 
ments of unconditional surrender, supreme authority in Germany 
will be exercised, on instructions from their Governments, by the 
Soviet, British, United States, and French Commanders-in-Chief, 
each in his own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters 
affecting Germany as a whole. The four Commanders-in-Chief will 
together constitute the Control Council. Each Commander-in-Chief 
will be assisted by a political adviser. 

2. The Control Council, whose decisions shall be unanimous, will 
ensure appropriate uniformity of action by the Commanders-in- 
Chief in their respective zones of occupation and will reach agreed 
decisions on the chief questions affecting Germany as a whole. 1 

The intention was thus to reconcile local authority with 
common responsibility, and it was chiefly a question as to 
which of these would attain priority. In the first phase, with 
common policies still lacking and with day to day problems 
pressing on the zonal authorities, the determining activity was 
inevitably on the local level, with equally inevitable divergences 
of policy on details. As late as the autumn of 1947 the comment 
could be made that 'each of the occupying powers except, 
perhaps, the French has attempted to reproduce a German 
administration in the likeness of its own image'. 2 Yet as the 
difficulty of restoring a viable German community through 

1 86th Congress, ist Session, Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, Washington, 
*959, PP- 19-20. 
1 'The Politics of Western Germany', Economist, October 1 1, 1947. 
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unco-ordinated zonal policies became evident, there was always 
the possibility that action for common purposes would attain 
precedence before divergent trends in the four zones had 
hardened the territorial divisions into permanent partition. 
This was in fact what happened in the three western zones and 
led to their fusion in 1949. In the eastern zone, in contrast, 
Soviet determination to hold that area within its own orbit 
overrode any apparent advantages to be derived from co- 
operation, and resulted in the partition that endures today. 

The outcome was a de facto settlement, based not on a formal 
treaty nor on negotiated agreements, but on the undirected 
interplay of conflicting forces. Nobody planned it that way. 
Nobody wanted the kind of German situation that has emerged. 
None of the interested parties feels that the situation corresponds 
to its own best interests. And because no one is satisfied, all 
parties remain unreconciled, tempted to seek a de facto revision 
whenever a favourable opportunity presents itself, while suc- 
cessive efforts to reach a negotiated settlement have failed 
because of the absence of common interests on which a common 
agreement could be based. 

2. THE FAILURE OF NEGOTIATIONS 

'Seven months of Four Power military government have not 
produced a joint policy or even the first outline of what is to 
replace the Germany that has been destroyed', wrote Anne 
O'Hare McCormick in December I945. 8 Unconditional sur- 
render, the triumphant goal of the military operations against 
Germany, found the Allies still without clear and definite plans 
for using the free hand provided by Germany's collapse. The 
wartime efforts to agree on the outlines of the subsequent settle- 
ment had been spasmodic and piecemeal. Certain basic ques- 
tions had been raised and discussed, but few of these had led 
to any kind of agreement, and even these few were tentative at 
best. The shape of postwar Germany and its future place in the 

8 New York Times, December 5, 1945. 
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community of nations remained to be defined, and the deep 
divisions over the issues involved had already been revealed by 
the preliminary approaches. 

One basic assumption at least formed a common starting 
point. All the Allies looked upon Germany as the aggressor-in- 
chief who must henceforth be held in check as the essential 
condition for world tranquillity. It was automatically taken for 
granted, at least by the western Powers, that this would consti- 
tute an overriding common interest, and that whatever postwar 
differences might divide the Allies, they would continue to 
maintain a united front when it came to dealing with Germany. 

The initial objective was therefore to prevent a revival of 
German militarism and a repetition of the unrepentant aggres- 
sion that had followed Germany's recovery from the defeat of 
1918. This meant depriving Germany, if possible, of the will 
as well as the power to pursue her aims by force. To achieve 
this aim, Germany could be reduced by territorial losses, her 
armed forces abolished, her economic strength curtailed by 
various means. A process of denazification, accompanied by 
the punishment of war criminals, would form an essential part 
of the political re-education that would transform Germany 
into a peaceful democratic state, federal rather than unitary in 
structure, and perhaps even partitioned into a number of 
separate units. At the same time, there was an underlying 
desire to avoid creating a sentiment of revenge by harsh 
exactions or restrictions or by an apparent effort to destroy 
Germany as a nation. The ultimate assurance of peace would 
lie in German acceptance of the fact of defeat, yet with a recog- 
nition that the way was still open to maintain an acceptable 
national existence with tolerable living standards for the 
German people. 

There was general acceptance of these objectives by the 
principal Allied Powers. There was however little attempt to 
reconcile them in detail and little agreement in advance of the 
end of hostilities as to how they should be implemented. War- 
time conferences and communications between the Allied 
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leaders were mainly concerned with military planning; and 
while political questions occasionally intruded, there was a 
reluctance to press them to a point that might give rise to 
serious dissension. The idea of partitioning Germany was raised 
at the first Quebec conference in 1943 and was the subject of 
later exchanges, but without conclusive results. The Morgenthau 
plan for the pastoralization of Germany jyas approved at the 
second Quebec conference in 1944 but never hardened into a 
settled policy. The question of Germany's eastern boundaries 
was raised by Stalin as early as Eden's visit to Moscow in 1941 
but the West, and the United States in particular, insisted on 
deferring questions of territorial adjustment until the end of 
the war. There was some yielding to Soviet pressure at Tehran 
in 1943, where it was agreed that Poland should extend west- 
ward at Germany's expense; but while Churchill proposed that 
in principle this should involve the loss of East Prussia and 
the lands east of the Oder, there was still no final agreement on 
details. 

A year later such questions had become more pressing. The 
collapse of Germany was imminent, yet the Allies had decided 
on virtually nothing beyond the lines of the three occupation 
zones, and even these had to be readjusted to provide for the 
inclusion of France. The discussions at Yalta (February 4-11, 
1945) foreshadowed the difficulties that were ultimately to 
frustrate the attempts at a settlement by agreement. There were 
dissensions over the Soviet demands for reparations, over 
Russian insistence on extending Poland's lands to the Western 
Neisse, over the postwar political structure of Germany. Once 
again, decision on these basic questions had to be deferred to 
the anticipated peace conference. 

Events in the meantime brought about a series of fails 
accomplis that further prejudiced the ultimate freedom of de- 
cision on several critical points. The consequences were evident 
when the leading Allies met again in July 1945 at Potsdam. 
The Allies were now in occupation of Germany, and their dis- 
cussions were primarily concerned with urgent questions of 
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occupation policy. Yet these led to decisions on reparations 
lurrahgements that opened the door to wholesale Russian 
seizures even while rejecting actual Russian claims, and to 
reluctant recognition by the West that the Poles were in fact 
on the Oder-Neisse line while they still insisted that the final 
boundaries must await the peace settlement. 

'The days of general principles ended at Potsdam,' a jour- 
nalist commented a few weeks later, 'and now come the harsh 
realities.' 4 While the main activity was concentrated on the 
framing of peace treaties with Italy and the East European 
satellites, the question of a German settlement kept intruding 
with increasing insistence. France, already resentful over her 
exclusion from Potsdam, was particularly restive. She was 
determined to detach the Ruhr and the Rhineland from 
Germany and to secure economic arrangements, especially with 
respect to deliveries of German coal, that would ease her 
pressing difficulties and aid her postwar recovery. By February 
1946 she was demanding Four Power discussions of outstanding 
German problems and trying to get them brought up in the 
forthcoming Paris conference. The United States was also 
swinging in favour of an early Allied start on the framing of 
peace terms, beginning with the appointment of special 
deputies to prepare a draft for submission to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in November. 5 But Ernest Bevin emphatically 
refused to deal with Germany at this stage, and Molotov voiced 
the opinion that a German treaty must wait for a number of 
years. It was only in, December 1546, in the New York meeting 
that put the finishing touches to the Paris treaties, that the 
Foreign Ministers agreed to take up both Germany and Austria 
at their next meeting in Moscow, and assigned the task of 
preparing a draft to a conference of Deputies in London. 

The initial effort ended in futility. The Deputies at once ran 
into the procedural question of how the treaty was to be framed 
and what share the secondary states should have in the process 

4 Herbert Matthews in New York Times, September 1 1, 1945. 
* GFM (46) 21 1, July 9, 1946. 
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of peacemaking. Eighteen such states were invited to present 
their views, and it quickly became clear that they were dis- 
satisfied with the methods adopted at Paris and determined to 
insist on a more effective role in deciding on the peace terms 
for Germany. Canada in fact refused to appear at all when she 
failed to get an assurance of adequate participation, and con- 
fined herself to a written submission summarizing the lines that 
a settlement should follow. The Deputies, according to General 
Clay, 

could agree on neither the nations to participate in the preparation 
of the treaty, nor those which, while not participating, would be 
consulted in its preparation; nor on other lesser procedural questions. 
Their field of disagreement was so broad that they were unable to 
report on their disagreement, and confined their joint report to 
summarizing the views of the Allied Nations as presented to them.* 

The Allied Control Council, instructed to report on the 
differences which hampered its effectiveness, proved equally 
unable to agree on terms or recommendations. 

In the light of this outcome, General Marshall had good 
grounds for feeling 'that the negotiations at Moscow will be 
extremely difficult and the consequences momentous. ... It 
would appear now extremely doubtful whether the actual draft 
for Germany could be completed for consideration at this con- 
ference.' 7 The wrangle over procedure was repeated in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Th discussions tended to bog 
down in mutual recriminations between the Soviets and the 
western Powers over the occupation policies in their respective 
zones. On the basic questions of substance reparations, 
frontiers, the nature of the postwar German economy and the 
political framewprk of the German state the gulf proved to 
be unbridgeable^ After forty-four sessions the Conference called 
quits on April 24. Some progress had been made on the draft 
treaty for Austria, but little or none towards a German settle- 
ment. 

6 Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany, New York, 1950, p. 143. 

7 Statement of March 5: Department of State Bulletin, March 16, 1947. 
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The Foreign Ministers returned to the charge in London on 
November 25, 1947, and with equally discouraging lack of 
success. The debate which dragged on until December 15 was, 
in the view of General Marshall, 'but a dreary repetition of 
what had been said at the Moscow conference'. 8 The Russians, 
if anything, were more rigid than ever, and their tirades against 
the West more bitter/When the conference adjourned in an 
atmosphere of frustration, it marked the virtual end of the 
direct effort to frame agreed peace terms for Germany^ When 
the Foreign Ministers next came together in Paris on May 23, 
1949, they were confronted with the aftermath of the Berlin 
blockade and the situation created by the merger of the three 
western zones. The question of reunification had now pushed 
into the foreground, and until it could be solved, no progress 
could be hoped for in liquidating the older issues that still 
barred the way to a definitive settlement. 

3. REPARATIONS 

At the end of September 1941 Lord Beaverbrook as Churchill's 
envoy met with Stalin and Harriman in Moscow. In the 
course of their first conversation, Stalin raised the question of 
peace objectives and asked specifically: 'What about getting 
the Germans to pay for the damage?' 9 Beaverbrook evaded the 
question, but this early and rather premature raising of the 
issue foreshadowed the eventual Soviet demands that were to 
be among the most difficult of all the obstacles to Allied agree- 
ment on the future treatment of Germany. 

Those demands were put forward in concrete form at Yalta. 
They were outlined by Maisky in the second plenary session 
on February 5, 1945, and elaborated by him in the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers on February 7. Germany was to be called 
on to pay reparations to the value of $20 billion, of which half 
would go to the Soviet Union. In order to avoid the transfer 

8 Department of State, Germany, 1947-1949' The Story in Documents, 
Washington 1950, p. 64. 

Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, New York, 1948, p. 388. 
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problem that had bedevilled the reparations question after the 
First World War, payment was to be made in kind rather than 
in cash. Half was to come from seizures of German property, 
particularly industrial property, in the two years following the 
end of the war. Specialized industry useful only for war pur- 
poses, such as aviation factories and synthetic oil refineries, 
would be entirely removed. Heavy industry such as steel, 
electrical engineering, and chemicals, would be reduced by 
80 per cent. This, according to Maisky, would still leave enough 
heavy industry for Germany's economic needs. A further 
$10 billion worth of goods was to be provided by annual de- 
liveries over a period of ten years. German labour as a possible 
form of reparations was not actually discussed at Yalta, but the 
Russians and for that matter the British and Americans 
definitely had it in mind, and it was in fact included as a third 
category in the final protocol of the conference. For a discussion 
of principles and details on reparations, the Russians proposed 
that a commission should be set up in Moscow. 

The spokesmen for Britain and the United States greeted this 
plan with some reservations. They sympathized with Russia's 
need for reparations to help in postwar rehabilitation, in view 
of the tremendous losses that she had suffered as a result of the 
German invasion. They were however doubtful about the 
ability to extract sums of this magnitude without destroying 
the German economy and thus endangering the prospect of 
postwar stability. The United States wanted no reparations for 
itself, but Roosevelt pointed out that American loans had 
virtually financed German reparations after the last war, and 
most of the money had been lost. He was in favour of extracting 
the maximum of reparations from Germany, but he did not 
wish to have to contemplate the possibility of helping to keep 
the Germans from starving. Churchill put these points even 
more strongly. He would favour large reparations from 
Germany if he could see any benefit to Britain, but he was 
doubtful whether this was feasible or whether the Soviet Union 
could get anything like 215 million a year out of a ruined 
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Germany. He was haunted by the spectre of a starving Germany 
and the problem it would present to the Allies. 

There was however acceptance of the proposal for a repara- 
tions commission in Moscow, and the Foreign Ministers were 
instructed to draft the necessary directive. Their discussions 
sharpened the cleavage, particularly on the question of the 
Russian figures. On this the British were more stubborn than 
the Americans. The Office of Strategic Services had drafted an 
estimate that placed Russian capital losses at $16 billion, with 
an additional $4 billion in inventories and personal property, 
and Stettinius was prepared to accept a total of $20 billion as 
a basis for discussion. Eden stood out against the mention of 
any specific sum, and Churchill supported him in the plenary 
session of February 10, backed up by a telegram from the War 
Cabinet objecting to any figure until an investigation had been 
completed on the spot. 

Stalin was disappointed and irritated. If the British felt that 
the Russians should receive no reparations at all, he burst out, 
it would be better to say so frankly. But he mastered his ill 
temper, and the Russians resumed the efforts at persuasion and 
reassurance that Maisky had already adopted in the meetings 
of the Foreign Ministers. The figures would not be binding, 
they pleaded, but would merely be a basis for discussion and 
could be increased or decreased by the Commission in Moscow. 
The British remained obdurate, not merely against accepting 
the figures as a point of departure, but against even a reference 
to the Russian proposal in the protocol. At the final dinner on 
February 10, however, Stalin extracted from Churchill a con- 
cession on the wording of the protocol that gave him the 
substance of what he was after. This is the relevant passage in 
the final text: 

4. With regard to the fixing of the total sum of the reparation as 
well as the distribution of it among the countries which suffered 
from the German aggression, the Soviet and American delegations 
agreed as follows: 

'The Moscow Reparation Commission should take in its initial 
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studies as a basis for discussion the suggestion of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that the total sum of the reparation in accordance with 
points (a) and (b) of the paragraph 2 should be 20 billion dollars 
and that 50% of it should go to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.' 

The British delegation was of the opinion that pending con- 
sideration of the reparation question by the Moscow Reparation 
Commission, no figures of reparation should be mentioned. 

The above Soviet-American proposal has been passed on to the 
Moscow Reparation Commission as one of the proposals to be 
considered by the Commission. 10 

So the figures got in after all. Even in this carefully qualified 
form, their inclusion turned out to be a tactical mistake. The 
Russians were soon citing the protocol as proof that the Allies 
had accepted their demands, in the face of the plain words of 
the protocol and of their own repeated assurances at Yalta, 
and using Allied objections as the basis for one more of their 
many charges of breach of faith on the part of the West. 

Meanwhile, the hope that the Moscow Reparations Com- 
mission would produce a realistic and workable plan came to 
nothing. The discussions bogged down in generalities without 
ever coming to grips with concrete proposals. Maisky not only 
failed to produce the promised figures to substantiate Russian 
claims, but was deprived of any freedom to negotiate by having 
to refer every point back to Moscow, until the American 
representative complained in exasperation that it was like 
dealing with someone in the sub-basement. And all the while 
the Russians were energetically stripping their occupation zone 
of everything that caught their fancy, balking all attempts to 
get an accounting, and even classing industrial plants that had 
engaged in any form of military production as war booty 
rather than reparations. By the summer of 1945 the conviction 
had grown, at least among the Americans, that centralized 
removal of property for later division among the claimants 
was completely impractical, and that the only feasible way to 
handle the matter was on a zonal basis. 

10 U.S. Department of State, The Conferences at Malta and Talta 1945, 
Washington, 1955, p. 983. 
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This was in effect the solution adopted at Potsdam in July 
1945. Each occupying Power was to take over the surplus 
facilities in its own zone and use these to satisfy their own 
claims and those of their smaller associates. When the Russians 
objected that most of the industrial facilities lay in the west, 
adjustments were made with a view to meeting this point and 
at the same time assuring to Russia approximately half the 
total proceeds. Ten per cent, of the industrial capital equip- 
ment sequestrated in the western zones was to be handed over 
to Russia on reparations account. A further 15 per cent, would 
be made available to Russia in return for an equivalent value 
in food and raw materials. The amount of equipment to be 
taken from the western zones was to be determined within six 
months and removals completed within a further two years. 

On the face of it this agreement seemed to surmount a 
number of hurdles. The question of fixing a money value for 
reparations in kind was largely bypassed, except in the case of 
the exchange of industrial equipment from the western zones 
for primary products from the east. The question of how much 
of Germany would be left from which to draw reparations, in- 
volving as it did the problem of boundaries, was evaded by 
basing the plan on the actual zones of occupation. Even the 
question of dividing up the spoils, while it was by no means 
eliminated, seemed to be greatly simplified by providing that 
the Soviet Union should satisfy the bulk of its demands from 
the areas under its own control. 

The plan however was based on certain assumptions, and 
its success was vitiated when these turned out to be false. To 
start with, it was expected that Germany would be treated as 
an economic unit, as was provided in the Potsdam protocol. 
This implied a co-ordination of economic policies, so that even 
if reparations were taken on a zonal basis, the remaining re- 
sources would enable German production to be distributed for 
the maximum benefit of the whole country and to contribute 
to a general revival of German economic life. There was the 
further provision that Allied controls should be imposed only 
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to the extent necessary 'to assure the production and mainten- 
ance of goods and services required to meet the needs of the 
occupying forces and displaced persons in Germany and essential 
to maintain in Germany average living standards not exceeding 
the average of the standards of living of European countries'. 11 
It was assumed that apart from war industry, which was to be 
totally removed, there would be industrial facilities in excess 
of what would be needed to maintain the standard of living 
thus described, and that this 'surplus' manufacturing capacity 
would be available for reparations. 

It was the failure to implement the promise that Germany 
would be treated as an economic unit that brought the collapse 
of the whole scheme. In the initial stages, the obstructions came 
chiefly from France, but in the end it was the refusal of the 
Russians to abide by the Potsdam agreement that dealt the fatal 
blow. It prevented western Germany from drawing on the 
eastern zone for essential food and raw materials. It threw on 
the other occupying powers, and especially the British and 
Americans, the financial burden of helping to support the 
population in their zones until recovery could get under way. 
But recovery, to be completely effective, must make it possible 
for Germany not merely to produce for domestic use, but to 
provide in addition enough goods for export to pay for the 
necessary imports of food and raw materials. This inevitably 
led to second thoughts as to what constituted 'surplus capacity', 
and to a reduction in the number of manufacturing plants 
available for reparations in the interests of creating a self- 
sustaining economy. 

This was a considerable change from initial Allied thinking 
about the kind of economic structure that was to be left to 
postwar Germany. All of them felt that Germany's power as an 
aggressor had been based not merely on her war production, 
but on her industrial predominance. All of them in varying 
degrees wished to see this reduced. The Americans were per- 
haps the most definite in linking de-industrialization with 
11 Documents on Germany, 1944-59* p. 29. 
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demilitarization, but the French were also insistent on depriving 
Germany of control over the resources of the Ruhr, and both 
the British and the Russians for different reasons favoured 
restricting if not actually eliminating Germany's prewar 
strength in heavy industry. 

The most drastic expression of this attitude was embodied in 
the Morgenthau plan. 12 As presented at the Quebec Confer- 
ence in 1944, it called among other things for the cession by 
Germany of East Prussia, the southern portion of Silesia, and 
the Saar with the adjacent territories bounded by the Rhine 
and the Moselle; the destruction of all industrial plants in the 
Ruhr and the placing of that area under an international 
security organization; and the maintenance for at least twenty 
years of controls over foreign trade and capital imports. As 
Morgenthau explained it in his book, the aim was to end the 
menace of German aggression by wiping out heavy industry 
and transforming Germany into a pastoral economy. 'Germany's 
road to peace leads to the farm. The men and women of the 
German labour force can best serve themselves and the world 
by cultivating the German soil.' 18 

In spite of sharp criticism from the State Department, the 
plan was accepted by President Roosevelt and presented by him 
to Churchill at Quebec. Churchill's first reaction was unfavour- 
able. 'England,' he protested, 'would be chained to a dead 
body.' But Morgenthau worked on him through Lord Cherwell, 
who seems to have convinced him that England would benefit 
from the elimination of an industrial competitor. Churchill 
gave his consent, and stood by it in the face of heated protests 
from Eden, reportedly telling him: 'If it is between the British 
and German people, I am for the British . . . and I don't want 
you running back to the war cabinet trying to undersell this 
proposal before I get there. I want to talk to them first about 
this. 514 

11 A photostat of the Treasury memorandum summarizing the plan is 
included as a frontispiece in Henry Morgenthau, Germany is our Problem, 
New York, 1945. 

l * Ibid., p. 48. 14 The Conferences at Malta and Yalta 1945, pp. 134, 137. 
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Yet underlying doubts persisted in both Britain and the 
United States about the wisdom of a Carthaginian peace, and 
the resulting ambivalence was shown in the Potsdam agreement. 
While on the one hand there was provision for a drastic re- 
duction of Germany's industrial capacity, on the other hand it 
was stipulated that Germany must be left with enough resources 
to support a tolerable standard of living and to make her inde- 
pendent of external assistance. Reparations were thus linked 
to living standards as well as to the treatment of Germany as a 
single economic unit. The Allies had in consequence the task 
of deciding on the level of industry that was essential to an 
independent German economy. Everything above that would 
be available for reparations; everything that was left would be 
what was strictly necessary to keep Germany alive. 'The history 
of the reparations plan is essentially the history of an effort by 
quadripartite study to strike a balance between the require- 
ments of economic disarmament and of self-support.' 15 

In March 1946 the Four Powers reached agreement on the 
industrial capacity that Germany would be allowed to retain. 
In general it meant reducing heavy industry to between 
50 and 55 per cent, of the level of 1938. Steel, a key indicator, 
was to be left with a rated capacity of 7*5 million tons, but 
actual production was limited to 5-8 million tons slightly under 
one-quarter of the prewar level. War industries, including those 
producing items of potential military importance such as 
synthetic rubber and gasoline, ball bearings and certain types 
of machine tools, were to be completely suppressed; others were 
to be restricted in varying degrees. These decisions made it 
possible to start designating the factories and equipment to be 
dismantled and removed as reparations; and an Inter- Allied 
Reparations Agency, based on an agreement by eighteen 
western nations in January 1946, was set up in Brussels to dis- 
tribute the western share of these receipts among the claimants. 

It was not long before disillusionment set in. Dismantling 

16 Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.), A Tear of Potsdam, 
Berlin, 1946, p. 23. 
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progressed more slowly than had been expected; industrial 
equipment often became available piecemeal instead of in the 
form of integrated productive units. The contribution of repara- 
tions to the economic recovery of Europe was disappointing, 
while the adverse effect on German recovery further hampered 
the revival of Europe as a whole. 

At the same time, it was evident almost from the beginning 
that the plan whose initial purpose was to lay the basis for a 
self-sustaining German economy was totally inadequate for that 
objective. The Economist denounced it as c an unparalleled essay 
in international machine wrecking ... as anachronistic and 
dangerous as the primitive and spontaneous machine-smashing 
of the Luddite age'. 16 In a long despatch dated May 26, 1946, 
General Clay presented a comprehensive and critical analysis 
of the whole situation after a year of Allied occupation. 17 
He laid particular emphasis on the consequences of the harden- 
ing of zonal boundaries and the failure to achieve economic 
integration. 'The postwar level of industry to be left to Germany,' 
he asserted, 'which serves as a basis for reparations, is based on 
treatment of Germany as an economic unit. Its execution under 
other conditions would be absolutely impossible as it would 
leave economic chaos in Germany.' 

The difficulties were particularly acute in the British and 
American zones. The Potsdam protocol called for 'equitable 
distribution of essential commodities between the several zones 
so as to produce a balanced economy throughout Germany 
and reduce the need for imports'. Resistance to economic inte- 
gration by the Russians and, in this first stage, by the French 
as well completely vitiated this provision. The Russians, after 
stripping their own zone of half its industrial plant, proceeded 
to confiscate for reparations the bulk of the production from 
what was left. At the same time, they defaulted on deliveries 
to the western zones of the food and raw materials that were 
due in return for a portion of the industrial equipment they 

16 'The German Crisis', Economist, April 6, 1946. 

17 Clay, #. eft., pp. 73^8. 
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received from that area. In May 1946, in consequence, the 
American occupation authorities temporarily suspended de- 
liveries to the Soviet Union, and the British soon followed suit. 

The result was that the British and American zones were 
deprived of the primary products from the Soviet zone that 
they needed to supplement their own resources. A serious food 
crisis developed in 1946, especially in the heavily industrialized 
British zone, where rations were at one period reduced to the 
semi-starvation level of 1000 calories a day. There were parallel 
difficulties in reviving industrial production because of the 
shortage of raw materials. The theoretical alternative of export- 
ing finished goods to pay for food and raw materials was im- 
practical at the existing level of production, under which the 
restrictions affected industries that provided two-thirds of 
Germany's prewar exports. It fell to the occupying Powers to 
provide the products necessary to sustain the conquered 
German population, and by 1947 the United States and Britain 
found themselves compelled to pour subsidies into their sectors 
of occupied Germany to the tune of $700 million a year. 

This was not a situation that could be tolerated indefinitely. 
In the face of Russian and French refusal to implement the 
Potsdam provisions for economic unity, the Americans and 
British fell back on regional unity as a second-best choice. In 
December 1946 an agreement was reached on the fusion of the 
British and American zones, to take effect on January i, 1947. 
The two Powers continued their advocacy of economic unity 
for the whole of Germany, and their agreement left it open to 
the other two Allies to accede to the arrangement. At the same 
time, they and especially the British showed themselves 
increasingly concerned to revise the 1946 agreement on the 
level of industry so as to improve the prospect that Germany 
would soon become self-sustaining. 

This was the position when the Moscow conference met in 
the spring of 1947. The issues affecting the German economy 
in general, and reparations in particular, produced some of 
the most heated exchanges in that inharmonious gathering. The 
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French were opposed to any substantial increase in the level of 
industry. They would not agree to economic unity except in 
return for concessions affecting the Ruhr and the Saar, and 
especially the deliveries of coal that they demanded from those 
areas. The Russians on their part hammered away at the 
mystical figure of $10 billion in reparations. Molotov, de- 
nouncing the creation of Bizonia as a violation of Potsdam, 
professed to favour economic unification and an increase in the 
level of industry, but he coupled this with demands for a 
Russian share in a Four Power administration of the Ruhr, 
acceptance of the Russian figure on reparations, and in 
particular agreement to the delivery of reparations from current 
production over a period of up to twenty years. Only if this last 
point was conceded would Russia agree to economic unity. 

This went too far for Britain and the United States. They 
expressed their willingness to examine objectively the question 
of reparations from current production, but only after certain 
essential conditions had been met. As embodied in a compre- 
hensive British document presented to the conference, these 
included the achievement of a balanced economy which would 
make it possible for Germany to pay for imports, repay Allied 
advances, and contribute to a healthy European economy. If 
Germany could develop current production in excess of her 
basic needs, the surplus must first be used to pay for essential 
imports, and second to take care of Allied occupation costs 
and repay Allied advances. If current production was taken 
for reparations before these ends were achieved, Germany 
would remain dependent on Allied subsidies. Both Bevin 
and Marshall vigorously rejected any proposals that would in 
effect commit their countries to paying the cost of reparations 
to Russia, and Marshall denounced the Soviet proposals as 
seeking to make Germany 'an economic poorhouse in the 
centre of Europe'. 18 

Failing to secure agreement at Moscow, the British and 

18 New York Times, April i, 1947. On the whole course of the discussions, 
see 'La Conference de Moscou. Documents relatifs a 1'Allemagne (21 Mars- 
ii Avril 1947)', Notes documentaires et Mudes, No. 620, May 12, 1947. 
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Americans determined to take the necessary steps to solve the 
economic problems of Bizonia without reference to the other 
two Allies. Instructions went to the two military commanders 
to raise the level of industry to assure a self-sustaining basis. 
The resulting decisions met with vehement French protests, 
but these were overcome at a Three Power conference in 
London by assurances that France could still count on adequate 
deliveries of German coal, and the revised arrangements were 
adopted at the end of August, 1947. Their effect was to raise 
industrial levels in the combined Anglo-American zones to 
approximately those of 1936, though this was qualified in its 
bearing on living standards by the fact that the population had 
grown by six million since that date. Steel capacity was limited 
to 13 million tons, and production to 10-7 million tons for the 
combined zone, as against the earlier figure of 5-8 million tons 
for the whole of Germany. In consequence, industries that had 
formerly been classed as surplus and available for reparations 
would be needed to sustain the new levels. In October 1947 
the number of plants designated for removal was reduced from 
roughly 1500 to 859. 

This was a crucial stage in the retreat from the Morgenthau 
plan that was destined to accelerate under the mounting pres- 
sure of the Cold War. As the Russians became more menacing 
and intransigent, the western Powers were moved to closer 
co-operation among themselves and to collaboration with the 
Germans in place of repression. The London conference at the 
end of 1947 was marked by new Soviet tirades against the West 
which reached a climax with Molotov's insulting diatribe 
against the United States for having enriched itself during the 
war. The Russians clung stubbornly to their earlier demands 
for a $10 billion total, for reparations from current production, 
and for a share in the control of the Ruhr, and their advocacy 
of central administrative agencies and a higher level of industry 
was so tied to these and other demands as to offer no hope of 
agreement. By the time the conference broke up in mid- 
December, the gap was wider than ever. 
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It continued to grow during the succeeding months. The 
Russians walked out of the Allied Control Council in March 
1948 a step that, followed as it was by their withdrawal from 
the Berlin Kommandatura in June, virtually sealed the partition 
of Germany. It helped to bring the consolidation of the western 
zones, to which the French at last agreed on April 8, 1949, and 
thus to set in train the process that brought into being the 
German Federal Republic later in the year. Meanwhile the 
launching of the Marshall Plan and the admission of Germany 
to its benefits emphasized afresh the absurdity of subsidizing 
German recovery while simultaneously dismantling her indus- 
tries, especially when Germany's maximum contribution was 
clearly needed to help get Europe back on its feet. The Economic 
Co-operation Act called for the retention in Germany of any 
plants that could best serve the recovery programme by being 
left there, and in April 1949 provision was made for the reten- 
tion of equipment in 159 plants previously scheduled for 
removal as reparations, in addition to contents from forty 
plants in the French zone that had previously been removed 
frpm the reparations list. 

y/ The final phase of the reparations issue was now in sight. 
Two separate German states were in process of formation, in- 
timately linked with the rival power systems and crucial in 
their importance to the postwar territorial balance. For both 
Russia and the West it was imperative to assure the loyalty of 
their respective proteges and to stimulate their maximum con- 
tribution to the common welfarj/^t was no longer a question 
of preventing the revival of Germany's power as an aggressor, 
but rather of reviving the economic strength and prosperity of 
each section of Germany in the interest of the solidarity of the 
communist bloc on the one side and the North Atlantic 
Community on the other. 

The consequence was a shift from dismantling and removals 
to a policy of rebuilding a vigorous and expanding economy. 
The Soviet Union had already wrung about all it could hope 
for from the eastern zone in the form of reparations. Stalin in 
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1950 admitted to receipts of $3658 million, but western obser- 
vers estimated the total at around $18 billion in plant and 
production. 19 Henceforth it was through the economic integra- 
tion of East Germany into the Soviet trading bloc, rather than 
through outright seizures and exactions, that Russia sought to 
draw advantage from German production, while trying at the 
same time to reconcile this with the none too compatible aim 
of raising the East German standard of living and diminishing 
the disparity between conditions in that area and the expanding 
prosperity in the Federal Republic. In West Germany the re- 
form of the currency and the spectacular revival that followed 
was accompanied by a progressive relaxation of restrictions 
and a return to German control of facilities that had earlier 
been earmarked for removal. In November 1949 discussions 
that avowedly had in view a final settlement with respect to 
dismantling led to the Petersberg protocol which eased re- 
strictions on shipbuilding, removed a whole group of plants 
producing steel and synthetic oil and rubber from the repara- 
tions list, and ended all further dismantling and removals in 
the ,case of Berlin. 20 The remaining restrictions on steel pro- 
duction ended with the inauguration of the European Coal 
and Steel Community in July 1952. 

'The entire program of dismantling and removals from 
Germany, substantially completed by the end of 1950, can now 
be considered at an end', the United States High Commissioner 
asserted in his final report. 21 In a convention accompanying 
the peace contract with the Federal Republic signed on May 26, 
1952, the western Allies still reserved the settlement of repara- 
tions for a peace treaty or earlier agreement, but this gesture 
of respect towards Russia's theoretical rights no longer had any 
real practical meaning. The Russian proposals in August 1953 
for a German settlement stated: 

19 The Times, August 25, 1953. 

80 'Dismantling in Germany Modified*, Department of State Bulletin, 
December 5, 1949. 

21 Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, Report on Germany, 
September 21, /p^-Ju/y ji, 1952, Cologne, n.d., p. 126. 
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The Soviet Government deems it necessary that, with effect from 
January i, 1954, Germany is completely freed both from the pay- 
ment of reparations and the payment of postwar state debts to the 
four great Powers, with the exception of obligations arising out of 
trade commitments. 22 

The clause in the Soviet draft treaty of January 10, 1959, was 
even more specific. The question of reparations was to be con- 
sidered as settled in full, and all the Allies were to renounce 
any claims for further payment. This was at least one proposal 
that was unlikely to evoke objections from the western Powers. 
The reparations issue, so hotly contested at the beginning, had 
been disposed of by the progress of events, and what had once 
loomed as a major obstacle to the conclusion of a German peace 
treaty was now finally eliminated. 



4. BOUNDARIES 

It might not be too far-fetched to claim that the question of 
Germany's frontiers, like that of reparations, had equally been 
disposed of for all practical purposes by pragmatic actions that 
the passage of time had ratified. The difference is that where all 
the interested parties were prepared to close the books on 
reparations, the postwar de facto situation with respect to 
boundaries left several of them unreconciled. Neither Britain 
nor the United States was prepared to place the formal stamp 
of approval on the Oder-Neisse line, except as part of a general 
settlement. And where the Germans had no motive for re- 
opening the reparations issue, there were many of them who 
were impelled by patriotic emotions or direct personal incen- 
tives to demand the restoration of the lost eastern provinces. 
Here was a smouldering political issue that could endanger the 
harmony between the Federal Republic and its western 
associates unless the latter handled it with care. 

The Allied statement on zones of occupation issued on 
June 5, 1945, provided that 'Germany, within her frontiers as 

22 New Tork Times, August 18, 1953. 
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they were on 3ist December, 1939, will, for the purposes of 
occupation, be divided into four zones'. This did not however 
imply that Germany would necessarily keep all the territory 
that she held before Hitler embarked on territorial expansion. 
It was simply an administrative provision for immediate and 
temporary purposes. Certainly Germany could not expect to 
retain anything beyond her 1937 frontiers. The Allies had 
already agreed that the Munich pact was to be considered 
invalid, and that Austrian independence was to be restored. 
But further reductions of German territory might be desirable 
in order to weaken her power to renew aggression by depriving 
her of lands and resources. A separate Allied declaration, also 
issued on June 5, stated that the Four Powers 'will hereafter 
determine the boundaries of Germany or any part thereof and 
the status of Germany or of any area at present being part of 
German territory'; and in fact extensive changes were already 
in contemplation by the time of the German surrender. 

Virtually all of Germany's neighbours Denmark was the 
chief exception wanted the frontiers changed to their advan- 
tage in one degree or another, either in partial reparation for 
their wartime losses or for reasons of security or convenience. 
The claims of the smaller western countries were relatively 
modest. 23 Holland, it is true, in a memorandum to the Deputy 
Foreign Ministers dated November 5, 1946, asked not only for 
economic concessions but also for a rectification of five frontier 
salients involving the transfer of 1750 square kilometres and 
119,000 people. But Belgium and Luxembourg sought only 
changes of a few square miles to bring slight improvements in 
their frontiers, and the Dutch very soon abated their pretensions. 
A Six Power meeting in London discussed certain minor 
territorial adjustments in June 1948, and these were authorized 
on a provisional basis on March 26, 1949. They involved thirty- 
one small changes affecting a total of 52 square miles and a 

28 See the summary in The Times, January 10, 1947; also 'Memorandums 
present& a la Conference des Suppliants par les Etats invited a exposer 
leurs vues sur PAllemagne', Notes documentaires et Mudes, No. 569, March 12, 
1947- 
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population of 13,500. Even these were not all carried out. The 
Dutch took over 30 square miles with 9000 inhabitants, but 
these were handed back in 1960, and they renounced the 
transfers authorized in two other cases; Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg also refrained from taking full advantage of what had 
been offered to them indeed, Belgium in 1956 handed back 
most of her acquisitions (about 8 square miles) to Germany in 
return for two small areas containing only fifty-six persons. 
The progressive integration of Germany into the western 
community gradually diminished the legacy of wartime resent- 
ments, and made it possible to negotiate such minor adjustments 
in a practical and rational temper. 

The French demands, initially more formidable, also 
dwindled progressively with changing circumstances. It is true 
that the French consistently denied any desire for the political 
annexation of German territory; but they pressed strongly for 
special economic rights in the Ruhr and the Saar that would 
compensate for their wartime losses and aid their postwar re- 
covery, and they demanded that these and other areas be 
removed from German control as a guarantee against the 
revival of German economic domination or military aggression. 

It was perhaps natural that de Gaulle should see in the defeat 
of Germany a new chance to realize the French ambition, 
frustrated in the aftermath of 1918, of establishing the Rhine as a 
military frontier against Germany. He demanded a permanent 
occupation of the Rhineland, with France in control of the area 
from Cologne to the Swiss border. 24 His successors gradually 
dropped this emphasis on the military aspect but pressed 
vigorously for a separation of the western industrial areas from 
Germany, and they showered the various Conferences of 
Foreign Ministers with memoranda embodying the French case. 

A particularly full statement was presented to the meeting 
in Paris under the date of April 25, ig46. 25 In the interests of 

14 The Times, September 9, 1945. 

86 'Documents franc, ais relatifs a PAllemagne (Aout i945-Dcembre 
1946)', Notes documentaires et tiudes, No. 582, March 27, 1947. 
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security, 'Germany must be finally deprived of the war potential 
represented by the industry and raw material reserves, and this 
region must no longer form a corridor, an arsenal or a starting 
point (base de dtpart}* France did not wish to acquire any 
territory, but proposed 'that the Ruhr, the Rhineland and the 
Saar should be finally separated from Germany by establishing 
there a regime calculated to achieve the aims above described 5 . 
The Ruhr was to be internationalized politically and eco- 
nomically, with an international garrison and its mines and 
industries expropriated and run as international public utilities. 
The Rhineland should be under permanent military occupation, 
with the French in control as far as Cologne. It should be 
separated politically and economically from Germany and 
organized into one or two or three states as circumstances dic- 
tated, permanently demilitarized but self-governing within the 
framework of occupation, and with separate customs and 
currency and foreign service. The Saar must be under French 
administration, incorporated in the French customs and 
monetary system and with the mines once more under French 
ownership. 

The British and Americans were on the whole sympathetic 
to French claims in the Saar, but highly dubious about the 
wisdom of detaching the Ruhr and the Rhineland from 
Germany. In fact the idea of a separate Rhineland soon 
dropped out of the discussions, along with the proposal for 
permanent occupation, and negotiations focused on an effort 
to reach a compromise on the Ruhr which would give assur- 
ances of both security and an equitable distribution of Ruhr 
production and still respect Germany's political title to the area. 
The outcome of discussions by the western Big Three and the 
Benelux group was the creation of the International Authority 
for the Ruhr in April IQ49. 26 The announced objective was 'to 
ensure that the resources of the Ruhr shall in the future be used 
not for purposes of aggression but solely in the interests of peace, 
and to provide for a closer co-ordination of the economic life 
" Germany, i947~*949> PP- 332-44- 
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of the countries of Europe, co-operating in the common good, 
including a democratic Germany 5 . A principal function of the 
Authority was to allocate the division of such products as coal, 
coke, and steel between German domestic consumption and 
export, and to curb any German attempts to distort the balance. 
In the outcome, it turned out to be a transitional institution. 
The development of the Schuman Plan called for a different 
approach to the role of the Ruhr in the European community; 
the establishment of the Federal Republic called for the accept- 
ance of Germany as a free and equal partner in European 
enterprises. It was agreed that when Germany entered the 
Schuman Plan, the Authority would be dissolved; and with the 
establishment of the common market of the European Coal 
and Steel Community on February 10, 1953, the promise took 
effect. 

By that date the more tenacious problem of the Saar was 
also on the way to solution. This coveted region lay within the 
French zone of occupation, and France set about achieving 
her aims even in advance of the formal consent of her allies. 
The boundaries of the district were enlarged to take in more 
German territory; the franc was established as the recognized 
currency in the Saar; the mines were sequestrated, and a cus- 
toms barrier set up between the Saar and Germany. A local 
government was installed at the beginning of 1946, and in 1947 
the legislature adopted a constitution which proclaimed the 
Saar's political independence of Germany, confirmed the 
economic and currency union with France, and entrusted to 
France the handling of defence and foreign affairs. 

It was not to be expected that Germany would tamely 
acquiesce in the permanent loss of the Saar. With the establish- 
ment of the Federal Republic and the emergence of a separate 
German government, a sustained campaign for the restoration 
of the Saar got under way. The need for German co-operation 
in western defence provided a strong motive for concessions; 
the prospect that new European political institutions might 
grow out of such functional bodies as the European Coal and 
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Steel Community and the projected European Defence 
Community and Western European Union suggested a working 
compromise. By 1952 discussions were under way for the 
establishment of an autonomous Saar under a European 
authority. After two years of hard bargaining, France and 
Germany reached agreement on a draft statute on October 23, 
1954. It provided for self-government under the Council of 
Ministers of Western European Union, with France maintain- 
ing her special economic relations with the Saar, but with 
Germany to be admitted to similar relations over a period of 
time. The Adenauer government accepted these reluctantly 
and on a transitional basis, with the reservation that the final 
status of the Saar could only be settled by a peace treaty. 
But when the statute was submitted to a plebiscite on 
October 23, 1955, the voters of the Saar, putting racial sen- 
timent ahead of economic interest, rejected it by a majority of 
two to one. 

In theory this action merely continued the status quo; in 
practice it was a decision, not simply against Europeanization, 
but in favour of reunion with Germany. This was underlined 
by the elections of December 19, which rejected the government 
that had collaborated with the French and installed a pro- 
German majority. New Franco-German negotiations in 1956 
issued in agreement on October 27. German political sover- 
eignty over the Saar was to be restored on January i, 1957; 
economic reunification was to be completed by the beginning 
of 1960. In fact the growing collaboration between France 
and Germany made it possible to advance the latter date, 
and on July 6, 1959, the Saar was incorporated in the German 
customs and currency system as an integral part of the Federal 
Republic. 

Tenacity combined with moderation had thus succeeded in 
averting all but the most negligible changes in Germany's 
western frontiers. In the east these qualities were of little avail. 
Russia and Poland were firmly in possession of lands they had 
seized while hostilities were still in progress, and showed no 
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intention of relinquishing them on any terms short of military 
defeat. 

In discussions with Eden in Moscow in 1941, Stalin pressed 
for British agreement to extensive postwar territorial changes, 
including acceptance of the Soviet acquisitions since 1939. 
Eden refused to commit himself, and the United States was 
strongly opposed to any discussion of boundaries while the war 
was on. There seems however to have been little objection to 
the idea that East Prussia should go to Poland, and by the time 
of the Tehran conference in November 1943 the whole question 
of Poland's postwar frontiers had become a major issue in the 
discussions of the three major Allies. 27 

The situation arose from Stalin's determination to acquire 
eastern Poland and to push Russia's frontier westward to the 
Curzon Line. To this the British and Americans were ready to 
agree in principle, although there was some controversy over 
specific details. But all three Powers professed to want a strong 
and stable Poland, and this led quite naturally to the idea of 
compensating her in the west at the expense of Germany. While 
nothing was settled in detail, there was little objection when 
Stalin mentioned the line of the Oder, and Churchill professed 
a readiness to contemplate 'territorial changes of a far-reaching 
character' in order to keep the world safe for at least fifty years 
from German aggression. 28 There was equal readiness to accept 
the Soviet claim to Konigsberg and the surrounding area, and 
ultimately the Potsdam protocol included this in the Soviet 
occupation zone and recorded the promise of Britain and the 
United States to support its transfer to Russia at the peace 
settlement. 

Such proposals quite frankly disregarded ethnic considera- 
tions as a factor in determining Germany's eastern boundary. 

27 For a fuller treatment of this question, see Wolfgang Wagner, The 
Genesis of the Oder-Neisse Line, Stuttgart, 1957; Gotthold Rhode and 
Wolfgang Wagner, The Genesis of the Oder-Neisse Line in the Diplomatic 
Negotiations during World War II: Sources and Documents, Stuttgart, 1959. 

28 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War: Closing the Ring, Boston, 

P- 36o. 
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The criterion was a strong balance that could hold Germany in 
check, and there seemed no reason to scruple at achieving this 
at the expense of a defeated aggressor. Nonetheless, the western 
democracies were aware of the danger of creating nationalist 
grievances by exactions beyond those that were necessary in 
the interests of security. Eden at Tehran expressed himself as 
encouraged by Stalin's suggestion that the Poles could go as 
far west as the Oder. 29 By the time of the preliminary discussions 
at Malta in February 1945 he had become more dubious, and 
was getting worried about the extent of Polish claims. On 
February i he reported to Churchill: 

As regards Poland's western frontier, we and the Americans agreed 
that Poland should certainly have East Prussia south and west of 
Konigsberg, Danzig, the eastern tip of Pomerania and the whole of 
Upper Silesia. The Lublin Poles, no doubt with Soviet approval, 
are however also claiming not only the Oder line frontier, including 
Stettin and Breslau, but also the western Neisse frontier. . . . 

It was agreed before we left London that we should oppose the 
western Neisse frontier. I also think that we should keep the position 
fluid as regards the Oder line frontier, and take the line that H.M.G. 
cannot be considered as having accepted any definite line for the 
western frontier of Poland. . . 30 . 

It was in fact largely the Russian insistence on the western 
Neisse that prevented agreement at Yalta on the Polish- 
German frontier. The communique simply recorded a recog- 
nition that Poland must receive substantial accessions of 
territory in the north and west, and that the final delimitation 
should await the peace conference. But events did not wait that 
long. The Russian armies crossed the line of the Oder and 
Neisse and rolled on towards the Elbe. The Soviet authorities 
handed over to the Poles the administration of the area up to 
the disputed boundary. The Potsdam conference found itself 
confronted with this fait accompli. The British and Americans 
felt that they had no choice but to acquiesce in it as an interim 
administrative arrangement, but they refused to accept it as 

29 Ibid., p. 362. 

80 The Conferences at Malta and Talta /<#5, p. 509. 
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permanent, and the Potsdam protocol, to which Russia was a 
party, once again affirmed that the final delimitation of the 
frontier must await the peace settlement. 

This did not prevent Russia from subsequently insisting that 
the frontier had in fact been fixed at Potsdam. When Secretary 
of State Byrnes, speaking at Stuttgart on September 6, 1946, 
pointed out that there was no commitment to support the 
cession of this particular area, Molotov retorted that the 
frontiers had been finally determined at Potsdam and merely 
awaited formal confirmation at the peace conference. There 
was a further exchange at the Moscow conference on April 9, 
1947, with Marshall advocating a boundary commission to 
consider a revision of the existing line, and Molotov asserting 
that the Allies could not go back on a decision that had been 
taken on the merits of the case. These divergent positions were 
consistently maintained throughout the years that followed. 
The Russians had, if not the support, at least the acquiescence 
of the French, whose spokesmen on various occasions made it 
clear that they saw no point in trying to change the status quo. 
The British officially sided with the Americans, though prob- 
ably more for the sake of retaining a diplomatic bargaining 
point than from any real faith in the practicality of seeking a 
revision by agreement. The Poles, backed by the Russians, 
were firmly in possession, and only a drastic and unforeseeable 
upheaval in the postwar power balance could open the way 
for any substantial change by negotiation in the de facto 
boundary between Poland and Germany. 

5. POLITICAL STRUCTURE / 

Along with the question of Germany's territorial extent went 
the controversy over her postwar political structure. If Germany 
was henceforth to be rendered powerless to disturb the peace 
of the world by renewed aggression, it might be desirable not 
merely to deprive her of lands and resources, but actually to 
break into separate pieces the state whose centralization under 
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Hitler's supreme authority had helped to make her so formidable 
a menace. 

By 1943 the idea of dismemberment was very much to the 
fore. Although Eden and Hull, when they discussed the matter 
at the first Quebec conference, were in agreement that forcible 
dismemberment was undesirable, they were prepared to en- 
courage any spontaneous separatist tendencies. Churchill and 
Roosevelt went further and advocated the break-up of Germany 
as a political entity. At Tehran, Roosevelt proposed the creation 
of five separate states. Churchill was dubious, and preferred to 
think in terms of separating Prussia from the rest of Germany 
and encouraging a Danubian confederation in which the south 
German states should be included. Stalin inclined towards the 
President's plan, and it seemed that all three favoured some 
form of partition even though they were not yet agreed on 
details. 

This was essentially the situation at Yalta. Although Stalin 
was unsuccessful in pressing for more concrete decisions, it was 
established that the Big Three approved dismemberment in 
principle, and the Foreign Ministers were asked to consider 
the best way of incorporating a reference to this in the instru- 
ment of surrender. The Foreign Ministers, on their part, took 
the further step of appointing a committee of three (Eden, 
Winant, and Gusev) to study the procedure for dismemberment 
following the adjournment of the conference. 

All this came to nothing. In the period between Yalta and 
Potsdam, the thinking in all three countries veered away from 
the idea of an imposed partition. The revised phrasing that 
was incorporated in the declaration of June 5, 1945, dropped 
the reference to dismemberment that had been inserted in the 
Yalta draft. The change was reflected in the Potsdam protocol 
which stipulated that 'The administration in Germany should 
be directed toward the decentralization of the political structure 
and the development of local responsibility', and stated as one 
of the purposes of the occupation: 'To prepare for the eventual 
reconstruction of German political life on a democratic basis 
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and for eventual peaceful co-operation in international life by 
Germany.' 

There was thus no initial intention of using the division of 
Germany into occupation zones for administrative purpose as 
a basis for political separatism. On the contrary, all four 
occupying Powers had in view the ultimate emergence of an 
all-German government. Their differences centred on the 
extent to which such a government should be decentralized, 
and the relative powers to be accorded to the states (Lander) 
and the central authority. 

The issue gave rise to sharp exchanges at the Moscow and 
London conferences in 1947. By that date the establishment of 
the Lander, involving the readjustment of old state boundaries 
as well as the break-up of Prussia, had brought into being elected 
local governments as the basis for a revival of political life. 
Vishinsky at Moscow revealed the Soviet attitude towards 
Germany's political future when he complained that these de- 
velopments in the western zones prejudiced the issue in favour 
of federalism. Molotov, it is true, called for a democratic 
republic which would insure the constitutional rights of the 
Lander and the restoration of decentralized administration, 
but other pronouncements made it clear that Russia was in 
fact aiming at something very close to a unitary state. Molotov 
indeed revived at Moscow an earlier proposal that the question 
of a federal or centralized government should be submitted to 
a plebiscite to which Bevin hotly retorted that he would 
'never be a party to submitting the security of England to the 
judgment of the German people'. 31 The Americans and the 
French went even further than the British in their desire to 
restrict the central government by giving maximum authority 
to the Lander. c We want a federation of Germany,' Georges 
Bidault asserted. 'We do not want a Reich, which we have 
learned is a natural danger to us.' 32 

By 1949 this particular question had become academic, at 

81 New York Times, April 8, 1947. 

82 Ibid., January 12, 1947. 
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least for the moment. The establishment of the German Federal 
Republic and the proclamation of the German Democratic 
Republic clothed the existing division of Germany with rival 
political institutions.) (There was little point in arguing about 
the form of an all-German government until some way could 
be found of reuniting these two severed areas,) The difficulty 
was increased by the progressive consolidation of the two 
regimes. For practical purposes, West Germany acquired vir- 
tually all the aspects of sovereignty under the Paris agreements 
of 1954 and East Germany through the treaty with the Soviet 
Union in 1955. 

-'**' The resulting issue of reunification intruded as the stubborn 
obstacle to the conclusion of a peace treaty, for which the 
Soviets continued to press with persistence and volubility. A 
protracted series of diplomatic exchanges led eventually to a 
conference of foreign ministers in Berlin at the beginning of 
I954( Here Eden presented a plan for German unification, 
beginning with free all-German elections to a constituent 
assembly and leading to the formation of a national government 
with which a treaty could be concluded. This was blocked by 
Soviet insistence that elections should be arranged through 
joint negotiations between East and West German authorities. 
Renewed exchanges during the succeeding year culminated in 
the Big Four summit meeting at Geneva in July 1955. Although 
Bulganin's attitude made it clear that the idea of reunification 
was becoming increasingly distasteful to the Russians, he sub- 
scribed along with the other three Heads of Government to a 
protocol that included the key passage: 

The Heads of Government, recognizing their common responsi- 
bility for the settlement of the German question and the reunification 
of Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the German question 
and the reunification of Germany by means of free elections shall 
be carried out in conformity with the national interests of the 
German people and in the interests of European security. The 
Foreign Ministers will make whatever arrangements they may 
consider desirable for the participation of, or consultation with, 
other interested parties. 
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When however the Foreign Ministers met in October to 
carry out this mandate, they ran into a stone wall. Russia had 
thrown over its consent to unification through free elections, 
which would inevitably mean the liquidation of the communist 
regime in East Germany. Molotov insisted that reunification 
could only be achieved by agreement between the two German 
governments, and his adamant refusal to budge from this 
position resulted in the complete breakdown of the discussions. 

The new Soviet attitude was essentially the result of Russia's 
failure to prevent the rearming of West Germany and its 
admission to NATO. The Kremlin had publicly warned that 
conclusion of such arrangements would make reunification 
impossible. All the efforts of the West to remove Russian appre- 
hensions by offering to conclude a European security pact were 
unsuccessful. The Soviets placed no value on pledges against 
aggression what they demanded was virtually the dissolution 
of NATO, or at the very least the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Germany and the practical neutralization of that country. 

What now emerged as even more fundamental was the 
Russian determination to maintain the communist grip on 
East Germany and to reject all proposals that might jeopardize 
it. The westward expansion of Soviet influence had been con- 
tained at the partition line. East of that line, the Russians 
henceforth concentrated on consolidating their gains. The 
earlier illusion that German unity would open the way to 
communist domination had been dissipated. Unification must 
therefore wait until such prospects could be revived. Meanwhile, 
as Khrushchev proclaimed in July 1959, the frontier between 
East and West Germany 'divides the world of socialism and the 
world of capitalism, and we will defend this frontier with all 
our strength'. 'We are not for just any unification,' he told a 
Leipzig audience on March 7. 'And you, too, will agree, I 
think, that the question of reunification should be approached 
primarily from class positions. ... He who reflects the interests 
of the working class cannot admit, even in thought, that 
the workers and peasants of the GDR, who have created a 
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worker-peasant state and are successfully building socialism, 
should lose all their gains in consequence of reunification and 
should agree to live, as formerly, in capitalist slavery.' 88 

What this meant explicitly was that the West must accept 
the existence of two sovereign states on German soil, and leave 
it to those states to work out their own relations on a basis of 
complete equality. As early as 1950 the East German authorities 
had advocated negotiations far j-.fr p formation of ^ n all-German 
Council as a first step towards unification. Molotov put forward 
this proposal officially in the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
at Geneva in 1955, and it was reiterated with variations, in- 
cluding the idea of a confederation of the two Germanics, in 
the exchanges of 1958 and 1959. By that time, not only had the 
Soviets repudiated free elections they had also thrown over 
their acceptance of Four Power responsibility as embodied in 
the Geneva protocol of 1955, and Khrushchev was inveighing 
against the idea of Four Power action on unification as 
imperialist interference in German internal affairs. 

This was a point on which the West refused to yield. They 
might be ready to compromise on the actual method of achiev- 
ing unification, as Dulles hinted in his press conference on 
January 13, 1959, though they still believed in free elections as 
the most natural and effective means. The essential thing was 
to get reunification of Germany in freedom, and the Four 
Powers had an inescapable responsibility to try to bring this 
about. Reunification was the essential prelude to a peace settle- 
ment, and if the Russians insisted on blocking it, they in turn 
would find themselves blocked in their campaign for a German 
peace treaty which they were waging with such persistence and 
intensity. 

The Soviet approach was revealed in the draft treaty 
appended to the note of March 10, ig52. 84 Arguing that a 
treaty would strengthen peace in Europe by guarantees against 
the rebirth of German militarism and by aiding the develop- 
ment of Germany as a democratic and peace-loving state, the 

88 Documents on Germany, 1944-19599 pp. 390-1. 84 Ibid., pp 85-7. 
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Russians at this stage proposed the re-establishment of unity, 
the withdrawal of occupation forces and the liquidation of 
foreign bases within one year, and prohibition of German entry 
into any coalition or alliance directed against any Power that 
took part in the war against Germany. Personal and democratic 
political rights were to be guaranteed, the development of 
peacetime economy was to be unrestricted, Germany was to 
be permitted such armed forces as were necessary for national 
defence, and her borders were to be those established at the 
Potsdam Conference in other words, acceptance of the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

Some of these provisions, including the virtual neutralization 
of Germany, were bound to be unacceptable to the West. 
Matters however never progressed to the stage of discussing 
such details. Throughout the protracted exchanges of notes 
that followed the Soviet proposals, the West steadfastly insisted 
on free elections as a prerequisite, and this stand was main- 
tained at the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Berlin in 1954 
and embodied in the Eden plan. The Soviet draft treaty 
presented to the Conference on February i was merely a slight 
rephrasing of the draft of 1952. Reunification was again one 
of the themes at the Geneva summit conference in 1955, but 
the question of a treaty was left in abeyance, and remained in 
the background for the next two years. 

In its place, the Soviet emphasis shifted to security, and the 
search for an acceptable basis alternated with reunification as 
the main themes of the diplomatic notes that flowed in both 
directions. For practical purposes there seemed to be no 
urgency about a formal peace settlement. The western Powers 
had proclaimed the end of the state of war in the course of 
1951, and Russia followed suit in 1955. The Paris agreements 
on West Germany constituted in effect a peace contract in 
which the Allies reserved certain matters for the peace confer- 
ence, but which still invested the Federal Republic with the 
essential elements of sovereignty; the Soviet treaty with East 
Germany had a similar effect. Their legal status may have been 
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ambiguous, but that by itself had little practical effect on the 
situation in the two Germanics. 

Towards the^end jafjflgT, however, the Soviets embarked on 
a campaign to bring about a new summit meeting. Beginning 
with a series of personal letters from Bulganin to Eisenhower, 
the exchanges at first dealt chiefly with the need to reach agree- 
ment on security and disarmament. By the beginning of 1959, 
however, the issue of a peace treaty was once more injectecl 
into the discussions, and this ultimately became the dominating 
theme in the Russian approaches. It was given ominous backing 
by the new Berlin crisis which Khrushchev launched with his 
speech of November 10, 1958, attacking the continued occupa- 
tion of West Berlin; and this was followed by the Soviet note 
of November 27 proclaiming the Potsdam agreements null 
and void as far as occupation provisions were concerned, 
and demanding the transformation of West Berlin into a 
'free city' under what appeared at the time to be a six-months 
ultimatum. 

On January 10, 1959, the Soviets produced a new draft 
treaty and called for a peace conference to meet within two 
months in either Warsaw or Prague. The new draft was much 
more detailed than the earlier ones. 35 It called for recognition 
not only of the borders as they existed on January i, 1959, but 
also of the existing boundary between East and West Germany, 
and for formal German renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Sudetenland as well as the lost territories east of the Oder- 
Neisse line. Any union with Austria was prohibited; Germany 
was not to join any alliance that did not contain all four of the 
principal Allied powers; both Germanics were to renounce the 
use of force as a method of reunification, and pending re- 
unification West Berlin was to have the status of a demilitarized 
free city. There were to be restrictions on German armaments, 
particularly nuclear arms, rockets and submarines; all foreign 
troops and bases were to be withdrawn within a period to be 
agreed upon; and various economic clauses ratified Allied 
86 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, pp. 358-70. 
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measures previously taken and provided for mutual non- 
discrimination in trade. Pending reunification, the two 
Germanics were to be separate parties to the treaty, although 
the accompanying note suggested that if a German confederation 
should be formed, it might be an additional signatory. And 
Khrushchev shortly made it clear that if a general treaty should 
prove impossible, the Soviet Union was resolved to conclude a 
separate peace treaty with East Germany. 

The western Powers remained unmoved. In their view the 
Soviet proposals were designed to perpetuate rather than to 
overcome the existing division of Germany. They still considered 
reunification an essential first step. They were unwilling to 
accept its exclusion from the topics to be discussed at a summit 
conference, and they wanted adequate preparation in advance 
of such a conference to give evidence that it had some chance 
of success. la the end, the Russians reluctantly agreed to a 
meeting of the Big Four foreign ministers, with representatives 
of the two Germanics admitted to sit at separate tables, to 
discuss 'questions relating to Germany, including a peace 
treaty with Germany and the question of Berlin*. But this 
assent was motivated less by a desire to seek agreement than by 
an intent to prove the futility of talking about such matters at 
any but the highest level. In this the Russians were amply 
successful. Gromyko proved himself a worthy disciple of 
Molotov in the art of stonewalling, and after nine dreary weeks 
the foreign ministers dispersed without a single achievement 
to record. 

As the year 1960 dawned, the deadlock was still unbroken. 
There was a certain easing of tension in the latter part of 1959, 
in which the visit of Khrushchev to the United States played a 
significant part. The slow march to the summit seemed to be 
nearing its end, with the meeting set for Paris on May 16. 
None of this altered the fact that neither side showed any sign 
of retreat from its basic position. The West might be prepared 
to consider alternatives to free all-German elections as a basis 
for reunification, but not to abandon the essential stipulation 
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that it must be reunification in freedom, nor to conclude a peace 
treaty until unity had been achieved. \The Soviet Union seemed 
equally firm in maintaining that unity was a matter solely for 
the two Germanics, to be negotiated on an equal footing with- 
out outside participation) It was determined to safeguard 
the East German regime against the mortal danger of a free 
popular choice. The Russians insisted on separating the issue 
of reunification from that of a peace treaty, and appeared 
resolved to get some sort of treaty on paper, with or without 
the consent and participation of the West. 

A detached observer might legitimately question whether 
in the existing situation the absence of a treaty imposed any 
serious practical disadvantages, and whether there was any 
impelling necessity or utility that might call for the conclusion 
of a formal peace settlement. There might be some psychological 
effect in removing whatever element of uncertainty about 
Germany's future was inherent in the provisional character of 
existing arrangements, or in regularizing the legal status of the 
two German states. As for more tangible benefits, there would 
appear to be few if any. It was hardly likely that any peace 
treaty that was agreed on by all Four Powers would reduce any 
further the few restrictions and servitudes to which Germany 
was still subjected. Ordinary peacetime economy was already 
freed from restraints. Military production and the structure 
and size of the armed forces would certainly be placed under 
new limitations, particularly if the Russians could secure a 
neutralized Germany or even consent to the kind of demilitarized 
area that Eden suggested in 1955. There would not even be a 
satisfactory solution to the Berlin situation so long as the 
division of Germany remained. On the other hand, and of 
particular concern to West Germany, there would be not only 
a final ratification of the Oder-Neisse line which might in 
certain respects be a relief but an acceptance of the existence 
of East Germany as an equal and sovereign state and the im- 
possibility of reunification on any terms other than those 
acceptable to the communist despots in Pankow. 
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As for Khrushchev's alternative of a separate peace with 
East Germany, that could be envisaged without excessive 
perturbation. Its main effects would be to strengthen the self- 
confidence, and perhaps in some degree the prestige, of the 
East German regime, and to commit the Russians even more 
irrevocably to uphold that regime, and to resist any plan for 
reunification that might undermine it. But these were things 
that the Russians were now determined on in any case, and 
there was little ground for believing that even if the conclusion 
of a separate treaty were averted, that by itself would do any- 
thing substantial to facilitate reunification on any acceptable 
terms. 

Yet while the status quo might be preferable, from the point 
of view of the West, to any alternative based on an agreement 
acceptable to the communists, that did not mean that the 
situation could be viewed with complacency. The German 
question remained the key issue between the Soviet Union and 
the western democracies. The Germans might be able to live 
their own lives, to control their own economic development, 
and in West Germany at least to manage their own political 
affairs, but there was never any guarantee against a new flare- 
up that might raise once more the spectre of a third world war, 
or even short of that create such tensions as to jeopardize 
European stability and threaten the postwar gains of the 
Germans themselves. In Berlin in particular the Russians had 
hold of a situation that they could manipulate almost at will, 
using it for purposes of pressure and blackmail whenever they 
found a motive or an opportunity, and striving by such means 
to win fresh concessions from Germany and the West. It was 
from this aspect that the absence of a German settlement, and 
the continued partition that was directly bound up with it, 
represented so grave an element of instability in the postwar 
world. 



RICHARD HISGOCKS 



2. Divided Germany 



I. OCCUPATION AND PARTITION 

GERMANY as it was in 1937, before being inflated by Hitler's 
aggressions, is now divided into four separate areas as a result 
of events that are outlined in the preceding chapter. The north- 
ern part of East Prussia, including the city of Konigsberg (now 
Kaliningrad), is virtually part of the Soviet Union. The re- 
mainder of the former German territories east of the Oder and 
the western Neisse rivers are under Polish administration. The 
three western zones which immediately after the war were 
occupied by the Americans, the British, and the French have 
been united to form the German Federal Republic; while the 
Soviet zone has become the so-called German Democratic 
Republic, more properly described as East Germany in those 
countries which have not given it diplomatic recognition. 
Berlin could be considered a fifth area, but politically it is 
convenient to link West Berlin with the Federal Republic and 
East Berlin with East Germany. 

The Federal Republic has an area of 247,947 square kilo- 
metres and a population of 51,832,000, while East Germany 
has an area of 107,834 square kilometres and a population of 
I7,4io,67o. 1 The territories under Soviet and Polish rule 
comprise 1 14,500 square kilometres and in 1939 had a popula- 
tion of 9-6 million. 

We have seen how it was agreed at the Potsdam Conference 

1 Estimated figures for December 31, 1957. 
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in the summer of 1945 by the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain that the lands east of the Oder-Neisse line 
should be placed under Soviet and Polish administration 
'pending the final determination of territorial questions at the 
peace settlement*. But whereas Great Britain and the United 
States agreed in principle to the ultimate transfer of the north- 
ern part of East Prussia to the Soviet Union 'subject to expert 
examination of the actual frontier', no such agreement was 
reached regarding the much larger area provisionally trans- 
ferred to Poland. In fact, Churchill had vigorously and re- 
peatedly opposed the extension of Polish territory so far to the 
west, preferring the line of the Oder and the eastern Neisse 
rivers as a frontier. His views and misgivings were shared 
by Ernest Bevin, who became Foreign Secretary during the 
Potsdam meeting. The British representatives gave way on this 
point because they had little choice: they had no wish for a 
major dispute over Poland, Soviet armies controlled the area 
in question, and the clause regarding the peace settlement left 
open some slight possibility of adjustment. 

However, it is most probable that the provisional Polish 
frontier will prove permanent. At Potsdam it was decided that 
the 'orderly and humane* transfer of the German population 
remaining in Poland would have to be undertaken many 
Germans had already fled westwards before the approaching 
Soviet armies. A year later Mr. Molotov pointed out that over 
two million Germans had already been transferred from 
Poland to Germany under this arrangement and asked who 
would ever conceive that the removal was undertaken only as 
a temporary experiment. The very thought of such experiments 
with millions of people, he added, is incredible. And in July 
1959 Mr. Khrushchev, during his visit to Poland, made a 
speech at Szczecin (formerly Stettin), in which he promised 
that the Soviet Union would defend Poland's frontiers as if they 
were its own. 

So far none of the major western Powers has officially recog- 
nized the Oder-Neisse line as Poland's western frontier: to do 
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so would be to throw away a major bargaining point in future 
negotiations. But the point made by Molotov can be accepted 
as valid. At the end of the war Poland lost nearly 180,000 square 
kilometres east of the Curzon line 2 to the Soviet Union. Over 
two million Poles left this area and settled in the former German 
lands in the West. Over six million Germans either fled or were 
transferred across the Oder-Neisse line into Germany, where 
the great majority of them have settled down in the Federal 
Republic. It is unthinkable that such mass movements of 
people should be reversed. Moreover, the Second World War 
was started by Hitler's attack on Poland in face of an Anglo- 
French guarantee of its independence. No country endured 
more at the hands of the Nazis than Poland. It lost between 
six and seven million people killed, the great majority of them 
not in battle but in concentration camps. As it is, its territory 
has been reduced by one-fifth as a result of the war. The Poles 
maintain, therefore, with much justice on their side, that they 
see no reason why they should suffer a greater proportionate 
loss of territory than the Germans. 

Thus for the world as a whole, and indeed for the Germans 
themselves, the more serious aspect of Germany's division is 
the arbitrary and drastic separation of the area west of the 
Oder-Neisse line into the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
satellite, East Germany. 

During the latter part of the war, Allied statesmen on a 
number of occasions had discussed the dismemberment of 
Germany. But American and British diplomatic experts had, 
on the whole, always been against dismemberment, and by the 
end of the war the Soviet position in eastern and central Europe 
was so strong that to split Germany up into a number of 
separate states would have been asking for trouble. Stalin 
himself was so hopeful about communist prospects in Germany 
that he favoured maintenance of its unity in order to facilitate 
the extension of Soviet influence throughout the whole country. 
After all, nearly six million Germans had voted communist in 
1 The line agreed on by the Allies as ethnologically fair in 1919. 
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1932, and German attachment to a democratic constitution 
had not been strong enough to resist Hitler. Furthermore 
the centre of German industry was in the western half of 
the country, and Stalin wanted a share of reparations from 
the Ruhr. 

The Allies therefore contented themselves with dividing 
Germany into four zones for the period of occupation. At 
Potsdam it was decided that for the time being no central 
German government was to be established, but a Control 
Council consisting of the Commanders-in-Chief of the four 
armies of occupation was set up to exercise authority in matters 
affecting Germany as a whole. It was also laid down that, so 
far as was practicable, there should be uniformity of treatment 
of the German population throughout Germany and that dur- 
ing the period of occupation Germany should be treated as a 
single economic unit. Certain essential German administrative 
departments, headed by State Secretaries under the direction 
of the Control Council, were to be established, particularly in 
the financial and economic fields. 

The main opposition to setting up these central administrative 
departments came from the French. They had not been repre- 
sented at the Potsdam conference and they did not consider 
themselves bound by its decisions. The Soviet representatives, 
on the other hand, favoured the setting up of central ad- 
ministrative departments until as late as the summer of 1947. 
However, General Clay, who was first responsible for American 
Military Government and later Commander-in-Chief, believed 
that it was not French opposition so much as the basic differ- 
ences in policy towards Germany of the western Powers and 
the Soviet Union which made the successful economic unifica- 
tion of the country impossible. 

In spite of the reparations provisions in the Potsdam agree- 
ment, the Russians showed little interest in drawing up a joint 
programme of inter-zonal exchanges. Politically, while the 
western Powers were taking great pains to build up government, 
administration, and the educational systems on true democratic 
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principles, the Soviet authorities were starting a thinly disguised 
sovietization of their zone on familiar lines. 

When in the summer of 1946 the American and British 
Commanders-in-Chief decided on the economic union of their 
two zones, the Russians accused them of wrecking the Potsdam 
agreement. Relations then rapidly deteriorated with the Soviet 
Union's refusal of Marshall Aid the following summer, with its 
ban on the acceptance of the American offer by Czechoslovakia 
and other East European countries, and with the communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia in February 1948. The West replied 
with the Brussels Treaty in March and the formation of 
Western Union. 

Shortly afterwards the Soviet representative walked out of 
the Control Council, the Council's work came to a standstill, 
and the blockade of Berlin began. Almost certainly the Russians 
expected a quick success and the withdrawal of the western 
Powers from Berlin. But this was one time during the postwar 
period when the West seized and retained the initiative. The 
reply to the blockade was the air-lift. While this magnificent 
improvization was being built up into a dependable system of 
supply, negotiations were going on which culminated in the 
North Atlantic Treaty in April 1949 and the end of American 
isolationism. 

The air-lift did so much for western prestige and was such 
an impressive demonstration of air-power and efficiency that 
in May 1949 the blockade was lifted. The Soviet Union recog- 
nized the right of the western Allies to maintain garrisons in 
Berlin and to keep open communications between them and 
West Germany. But the rift in the wartime alliance had deep- 
ened. The two sides had such different conceptions of what a 
united Germany should be that there was no hope of re- 
unification unless one of them was prepared to withdraw. The 
continuance of division implied recognition that a stalemate 
had been reached. It was stalemate at the expense of the 
German people, the overwhelming majority of whom were 
opposed to communism. 
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During the summer of 1948 the French had agreed that their 
zone should join up with the American and British zones to 
form a single economic and political unit. The three 
Commanders-in-Chief asked the heads of the eleven West 
German Lander (provinces or states) to call a constituent 
assembly and draw up a democratic and federal constitution 
for West Germany. The German statesmen were reluctant to 
do so, as they did not wish to deepen the division of the country 
by giving a constitution to a part of it only. In the end a 
Parliamentary Council was elected by the parliaments of the 
Lander and given the task of drawing up a 'Basic Law' or 
provisional constitution; provisional, that is, until a constitution 
could be drawn up for the whole country. The Council met in 
September 1948 and completed its task by approving the Basic 
Law the following May. The Allied Commanders-in-Chief 
gave the Law their approval shortly afterwards. 

Elections took place for the Bundestag (Federal Assembly), in 
accordance with the Basic Law, the following August. Professor 
Theodor Heuss was elected Federal President and Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, leader of the Christian Democratic Union, the 
largest Party in the Bundestag, was chosen Federal Chancellor 
(Prime Minister). 

On September 21 the three occupying Powers recognized 
the establishment of the Federal Republic of Germany. At the 
same time an Occupation Statute went into force which defined 
the powers which would be reserved to the occupation authori- 
ties so long as the occupation lasted. These included disarma- 
ment and demilitarization, reparations, foreign affairs, refugees, 
and the protection and security of Allied forces and their 
dependents. 

The Allies had inevitably exercised some influence on the 
work of the Parliamentary Council; more particularly in insist- 
ing on the federal character of the provisional constitution and 
in vetoing the full incorporation of Greater Berlin in West 
Germany, because Berlin was still under the joint jurisdiction 
of all four occupying Powers. But their influence was strictly 
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limited. With this one exception the procedure by which the 
Federal Republic was erected was at every stage thoroughly 
democratic in character. From September 1949 onwards the 
Allies reduced as rapidly as possible the reserve powers retained 
by them under the Occupation Statute and gave the govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic increasing control over its own 
affairs. 

Meanwhile in the Soviet zone at the end of 1947 a 'German 
People's Congress for the Unity of Germany and a Just Peace* 
(Volkskongress) had been called together 'drummed up' one 
journalist wrote at the time. Two more such Congresses were 
held in March 1948 and May 1949, all of them being elected 
by dubious methods and containing an arbitrary number of 
delegates representing Left- Wing organizations in Western 
Germany and Berlin. The Congresses were two thousand or 
more strong and the second and third each elected a German 
People's Council (Volksrat) of 400 members. The third 
Congress approved the constitution for a 'German Democratic 
Republic', and on October 7, as a reply to the establishment of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the formation of the German 
Democratic Republic was proclaimed in the Soviet zone. 

No popular elections even in the Soviet style were held in the 
new Republic until October 1950. The People's Council simply 
transformed itself into a provisional 'People's Chamber', the 
representative body provided for by the constitution. It then 
elected Herr Otto Grotewohl Minister-President (Prime 
Minister) and set up a Chamber of Provinces, as a second 
chamber, with the aid of the existing provincial assemblies. 
The two chambers together unanimously elected Herr Wilhelm 
Pieck as President of the Republic. 

The two newly elected states, backed by their sponsors 
among the Great Powers, each claimed to provide a basis for 
the government of united Germany and hotly repudiated the 
claims of the other to do so. In the 'German Democratic 
Republic' seventy members of the People's Council come from 
West Germany, while Article 23 of the Basic Law, after listing 
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the Lander in the Federal Republic, states that in other parts 
of Germany the Law 'shall be put into force on their accession'. 
Speaking in the Bundestag on October 21, 1949, Dr. Adenauer 
said: 'Nobody can claim that the organization now created in 
the Soviet zone rests on the freely expressed will of the people 
of that zone. It has come about on the orders of Soviet Russia, 
with the participation of a small minority of Germans devoted 
to her.' 3 On September 19, 1950, the Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, the United States, and France issued a com- 
munique from New York, which included the following sen- 
tence: Tending the unification of Germany, the three 
Governments consider the Government of the Federal Republic 
is the only German Government freely and legitimately consti- 
tuted and therefore entitled to speak for Germany as the 
representative of the German people in international affairs.' 
On the other side Herr Grotewohl, in a policy declaration, on 
October 12 said: 'The Government (of the German Democratic 
Republic) takes its origin from the first independent German 
people's movement and is thus the first independent German 
Government. ... It will never acquiesce in the fact that in 
Western Germany an Occupation Statute ... is used for the 
purpose of transforming a part of our fatherland into a colony.' 

2. THE TWO GERMANIES CONTRASTED 

(a) Government 

The political systems of the Federal Republic and East Germany 
present the familiar contrast between democracy in the western 
sense and the communist form of government known as 'people's 
democracy'. In the case of East Germany, however, the 
communists adapted their technique to the special circum- 
stances with a view to furthering their aims in relation to the 
country as a whole. 

8 For this and the following quotations sec Beate Ruhm von Oppen: 
Documents on Germany under Occupation 1945-54* London, 1955, pp. 425, 427, 
432 and 517-18. 
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The Basic Law gives the Federal Republic a system of demo- 
cratic parliamentary government with an executive responsible 
to the people through the legislature. With Hitler's misuse of 
plebiscites no doubt in mind, the framers made no provision 
for using them except in the case of the possible revision of 
provincial boundaries. The President also is elected not by 
popular vote but by a Federal Convention consisting of 
members of the Bundestag and an equal number of members 
chosen by the legislatures of the Lander. 

Strong emphasis is given to basic rights. The first nineteen 
articles are taken up with them. Article i 'acknowledges 
inviolate and inalienable human rights as the basis of every 
community'. Article 20 lays down that 'legislation is subject to 
the constitutional order' and that 'the executive and the 
judiciary are bound by the law'. Special sanction is given to 
these two articles by the further provision that no amendment 
to the Basic Law, affecting the fundamental principles laid 
down in them, is admissible. This emphasis on basic rights was 
no doubt due largely to experiences under National Socialism, 
but it can be partly explained also by the development of 
communist totalitarianism in East Germany. 

In two important respects the Basic Law set out to avoid the 
weaknesses of the Weimar Constitution. The emergency powers 
of the President, which had contributed to the discrediting of 
Parliament under Hindenburg, were kept down to a minimum. 
At the same time in order to avoid the governmental instability 
of the Weimar period 4 the Chancellor's position was greatly 
strengthened. Article 67 states that 'the Bundestag can express 
its lack of confidence in the Federal Chancellor only by electing 
a successor by the majority of its members and by requesting 
the Federal President to dismiss the Federal Chancellor'; a 
device which has come to be known as 'the constructive vote 
of no confidence'. 

Dr. Adenauer has been by no means the ideal person to usher 

4 During the fourteen years of the Weimar Republic, Germany had 
twenty-one different governments. 
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in Germany's second experiment in democratic government. 
He has too stubborn a will of his own and is too steeped in the 
old Imperial tradition to be very sensitive to the views of 
Parliament or to show much appreciation for the value of 
democratic methods in themselves. However, within the demo- 
cratic framework of the Basic Law he has given the Federal 
Republic stable and efficient government for ten years. If the 
plenary sessions of the Bundestag have not acquired the 
prestige of those of a House of Commons, sound democratic 
spade-work has been done in the Bundestag committees. At 
the level of the Lander and local government the democratic 
spirit has often shown considerable strength. Furthermore 
for ten years Professor Theodor Heuss was an exemplary 
democratic President and did a good deal to offset the 
influence of Adenauer. There is reason also to believe that 
West German politicians will not be prepared to tolerate 
in Dr. Adenauer's successor the habits they have put up with 
in the exceptional man who has been their first postwar 
Chancellor. 

While the Federal Republic has been carrying out an import- 
ant experiment in real democracy, the people of East Germany 
have been introduced to a new form of totalitarianism, strikingly 
similar in some respects to Hitler's system, but subtler in its 
methods and inspired by a much more powerful and effective 
ideal. 

The process of gradual and insidious sovietization which 
Stalin carried out in Eastern Europe after the war was for two 
reasons deliberately put through at a slower tempo in the case 
of Germany. In the first place, in order to further his ambitions 
for the whole country, it was necessary in the early postwar 
years to pay more attention to the disguise, bearing in mind 
that the German people, while accustomed to totalitarian de- 
vices, were better educated than some of Russia's other subjects. 
Greater stress therefore was laid at first on national unity and 
peace than on the advantages of 'socialism' and people's 
democracy. Secondly, the main object of the Soviet authorities 
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in their zone immediately after the war was to extract as much 
as they could as reparations. While a tough policy of dis- 
mantling and confiscation was being carried out, therefore, to 
emphasize the communist character of the regime would only 
have discredited the communist cause. 

The first important stage in sovietization was the fusion under 
pressure in the spring of 1946 of the Social Democratic and the 
Communist Parties in the Soviet zone. Herr Otto Grotewohl, 
joint chairman with Dr. Kurt Schumacher of the German 
Social Democratic Party, agreed to the fusion after a good deal 
of hesitation, and the socialists in East Germany broke away 
from their colleagues in the West who chose an independent 
course. The two parties in the Soviet zone formed the Socialist 
Unity Party (Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutscklands, usually 
known as the SED). The Social Democratic Party was much 
the larger of the two. The communists got the advantage of the 
numerical strength of their new ally and, with the support of 
the occupation authorities, exercised the dominant influence 
in the SED. 

Henceforth the SED was the main instrument of Soviet 
policy. But the Soviet authorities also made use of a number of 
mass organizations, whose communist character was disguised 
by innocuous names; for example, the Free German Youth 
(FDJ), the Free German Trade Union Federation, the Farmers 
Union for Mutual Aid, the Democratic Women's League, the 
Cultural League for the Democratic Renewal of Germany, and 
the Association of Victims of the Nazi Regime. The People's 
Congresses for Unity and Peace also played an important part 
in the process of sovietization up to the formation of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

In October 1949 when the Republic was proclaimed, the 
People's Council, before transforming itself into a provisional 
People's Chamber, approved the formation of a National Front. 
The new creation was to comprise all political parties and mass 
organizations and to co-ordinate all political activities. It thus 
provided the basis for future 'single-list' elections under the 
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new constitution. The way had been prepared for it by the ex- 
pulsion from the surviving 'bourgeois* parties, the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Liberal Democratic Party, of all 
leaders of independence and character, such as Jakob Kaiser 
and Ernst Lemmer, both of whom subsequently became 
Ministers in the Federal Republic. The National Front claimed 
to represent Germans living in the Federal Republic as well as 
in East Germany. Its aims included the restoration of full 
German sovereignty, the restoration of German unity, and the 
abolition of the 'West German State'. 

The Constitution of the German Democratic Republic 
merits little attention. Like the Soviet 1936 Constitution, which 
it resembles, it is very largely a facade, and the political system 
in East Germany can be understood better by observing what 
happens in practice rather than by reading the terms of the 
constitution. The People's Chamber, consisting of 400 members 
elected directly by the voters, on paper has considerable powers 
including determining 'the principles of governmental policy 
and the methods for its execution'. But in the course of four 
years it met only on thirty-nine days. The Second Chamber is 
the Chamber of Provinces elected by the provincial assemblies. 
But in July 1952 the five provinces were abolished and replaced 
by fourteen administrative districts. The real power is in the 
hands of the Politburo of the communist-controlled SED. 
Over forty articles of the Constitution are devoted to a 
bill of rights, but the strength of the Party apparatus 
prevents these rights from becoming an embarrassment to the 
Government. 

In 1949, as has been seen, Herr Wilhelm Pieck became 
President of the Republic and Herr Otto Grotewohl, Minister- 
President. Both have retained their positions. But the most 
powerful man in East Germany is Herr Walter Ulbricht, 
secretary-general of the SED and Deputy Minister- President. 
Before his defection in 1 946 Grotewohl was an able and respected 
member of the Social Democratic Party. The other two have 
more sinister backgrounds; both of them as long-standing 
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communists, but Ulbricht as a ruthless fanatic and Pieck as a 
self-seeking opportunist. 

The record of the elections in East Germany is very revealing. 
In the provincial elections of October 1946 in which the influ- 
ence of the Soviet authorities in terms of the SED was already 
strong, the Christian Democratic Union and Liberal Democratic 
Party together polled 49-1 per cent, of the votes and the SED, 
in which the Social Democrats were much stronger than the 
communists 47-6 per cent. The elections held during the same 
month in all four sectors of Berlin gave a much clearer indica- 
tion of German opinion. Here the Social Democrats got 49 per 
cent, of the votes, the Christian Democratic Union and the 
Liberal Democratic Party together 31 per cent., and the SED 
only 20 per cent. 

In the elections for the Third People's Congress in May 1949 
voting was according to the single-list system and the people 
were asked to say 'Yes' or 'No' after the following sentence: 
'I am in favour of German unity and a just Peace Treaty, 
therefore I vote for the following: '. By now direct and in- 
direct pressure was already strong, there was almost certainly 
some falsification of the returns, and after the elections the 
administration ordered that all blank or spoiled papers should 
be counted with the affirmative votes. Yet in the Soviet zone 
33*9 per cent, voted against the list presented to them and in 
East Berlin 41 per cent. 

By the time the first elections under the new constitution were 
held in October 1950 the wheel had turned full circle. The 
electors were required to take part in a type of election with 
which most of them had already become familiar under Hitler. 
The National Front produced a 'unity list' of candidates to 
which the SED and the mass organizations had contributed 
70 per cent, of the names. It was made clear that opposition to 
the list would be considered an act hostile to the regime. The 
government subsequently announced that 99-6 per cent, had 
voted for the National Front candidates. The most recent 
elections of November 1958 produced a similar result. 
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(V) Economy 

The numerous accounts that have been given of the 'miracle* 
of West Germany's economic recovery, the difference between 
them and the gloomy descriptions of their homeland by refugees 
from East Germany, and the vivid contrast noted by visitors to 
Berlin between the bright lights and full stores in the western 
part of the city and the drab desolation of the eastern sector 
have all tended to leave a misleading impression about the 
economic resources and potential of the two Germanics. 

At the end of the war the Soviet zone was in two respects in 
a better position economically than the western zones. 

Whereas the territories east of the Oder-Neisse line normally 
produced a surplus of food and the western zones had the great 
concentration of heavy industry in the Ruhr valley, the Soviet 
zone had a more balanced economy than either of the other 
areas. In 1936 with 22 per cent, of the German population it 
had been responsible for 26 per cent, of agricultural production 
in terms of value and 24 per cent, of industrial production, 
while the western zones with 58 per cent, of the population had 
produced 51 per cent, and 61 per cent, respectively. In a survey 
made by the United Nations in 1949 it was estimated that when 
agricultural output had been restored to prewar level the Soviet 
zone would be about 80 per cent, self-sufficient in food com- 
pared to 60 per cent, for the western zones. 6 While the western 
zones had produced 82 per cent, of Germany's hard coal and 
91 per cent, of iron and steel, the Soviet zone had been re- 
sponsible for over 50 per cent, of brown-coal, potash, and 
textile machines and between 34 and 37 per cent, of such 
varied and important products as sugar, textiles, paper, metal 
goods, ceramics, glassware, and optical instruments. 

Secondly, the industry of the Soviet zone had suffered less 
from the war than West Germany. Geographically it was not 
quite so vulnerable to air attack, and for this reason productive 

* For this whole section see United Nations, Economic Bulletin for Europe 
yd Quarter 9 1949, Geneva, 1950 and Overseas Economic Surveys, The Federal 
Republic of Germany, H.M.S.O., London, 1955. 
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capacity had been deliberately shifted to this area from the 
west. 

In one respect the economy of East Germany was basically 
at a disadvantage. It had relied on the iron and steel of the 
Ruhr for its machinery and metal-goods industries and on the 
markets of the rest of Germany to sell its specialized products. 
It was, therefore, much more dependent on interzonal trade 
than were the western zones and suffered greatly from the 
economic intransigence of the Soviet Union in its dealings 
with the other occupying Powers. 

As regards treatment under military occupation, however, 
the West German economy fared far better than its eastern 
counterpart. After about two years during which a considerable 
amount of industrial plant was dismantled for reparations for 
the benefit of many of the Allies, not only the United States 
and Britain and German steel production was strictly limited, 
the Americans and British rapidly modified their severe pro- 
gramme. In the spring of 1947 Britain introduced bread 
rationing, which had never been necessary during the war, in 
order to make grain available for the underfed people of the 
Ruhr. As has already been seen, the high cost of the occupation 
stimulated the British and American authorities to carry 
through the economic fusion of their two zones at the beginning 
of 1947. This was followed by the offer of Marshall Aid the 
following June in which Germany was included. A year later 
a well-planned currency reform made a great contribution to 
restoring confidence. The black market came to an end almost 
overnight, and Germans felt that henceforth every effort they 
made to rebuild their economy would be rewarded. 

Altogether the total of American aid to West Germany during 
the postwar period amounted to $3500 million. Three essential 
conditions for rapid economic revival were therefore present: 
confidence, a plentiful supply of capital, and the remarkable 
capacity of the German people for hard work. 

A great contribution to the so-called 'German miracle' was 
also made by Professor Ludwig Erhard, who was Economic 
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Director in the fused American and British zones and then the 
first Minister for Economic Affairs in the Federal Republic. 
Immediately after the war economic and social conditions in 
Germany were so bad that strong action by the State seemed 
essential if the country was to emerge from its troubles. An 
influential trade-unionist wing of the CDU believed in a form 
of moderate Christian Socialism, 6 and Dr. Adenauer himself 
was in favour of the 'socialization 9 of coal-mines and state 
supervision of banks and credit. Yet after the currency reform 
in June 1948 Erhard, a liberal-minded economist, believed that 
the time had come for a large measure of economic freedom 
and advocated a policy of what he called soziale Marktwirtschaft, 
which may be translated as Tree enterprise tempered by social 
conscience'. The 'social' element in the programme can be 
best illustrated by the 'co-determination' or co-management 
law of May 1955 affecting the coal, iron and steel industries 
and by the enlightened pensions scheme introduced in June 
1957, shortly before the federal elections, linking old-age and 
invalid pensions to the current level of wages and salaries and 
so safeguarding pensioners against inflation. The principle of 
free enterprise has played a very important part in West 
Germany's economic recovery. It provided the incentive neces- 
sary to ensure that the maximum advantage should be taken 
of the German worker's industrious temperament. 

At one time it seemed probable that the very large number 
of refugees in West Germany would prove a serious strain on 
the country's economy. By September 1954 the non-indigenous 
population was estimated at nearly eleven million. But, as the 
recovery proceeded, the refugees proved a blessing in disguise. 
There was usually little unemployment, whereas there was 
frequently a big demand for labour of the right kind. Immigrant 
workers often brought with them skills and experience they had 
acquired in the specialized industries of East Germany or the 
Sudeten territory of Czechoslovakia. Their arrival facilitated 

6 Sec Jakob Kaiser, Der so&alt Stoat, Reden und Gedanken, Union- Verlag, 
Berlin, 1946. 
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the setting up of valuable new enterprises in West Germany. 
For example, a large machine-tool factory in Leipzig, which 
had had its plant completely dismantled, started up again in 
Frankfurt. The Zeiss Ikon firm of Jena, which makes cameras 
and optical equipment, has established itself since the war at 
Stuttgart. This significant movement from East to West was 
naturally stimulated by Erhard's policy. 

As a result of these various factors industrial production in 
West Germany, which in 1946 was about a third of the prewar 
level, in 1955 was nearly double the figure for 1936. By the 
same year gold and dollar reserves had increased from 
$150 million to $2300 million. 

In contrast to this record the East German economy suffered 
first from wholesale dismantling and confiscation and subse- 
quently from progressive nationalization and rigid State control. 

The Soviet authorities took their reparations in the form of 
dismantling and confiscation, levies on current production, and 
the transfer of manpower under varying degrees of compulsion 
or persuasion. In the last category they were specially interested 
in scientists, electrical and mechanical engineers, and certain 
types of highly skilled workers, such as machine-tool operators 
and optical specialists. In cases where a whole industrial plant 
was removed to the Soviet Union there was a strong inducement 
for the workers to follow rather than risk unemployment by 
staying in Germany. Reliable statistics as to the total amount 
taken as reparations are impossible to obtain. In the early days 
a great deal was removed by the Soviet armies with little or no 
political control, and afterwards indirect and concealed 
methods were used, 7 which were not included in the official 
Soviet figures. There is general agreement, however, that the 
total was very high. In a study made on the subject by the 
Federal Republic's Ministry for All-German Affairs 8 it was 
estimated to exceed in value the original Soviet claim of 
$10,000 million. 

7 For example, reckoning goods at a price below their market value. 

8 See Die Reparationen der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone in den Jahren 1945 bis 
Ende 1955, Bundesministerium fur Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, Bonn, 1953. 
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When the severe reparations programme began to be modi- 
fied early in 1947, some 200 of the largest and most modern 
factories had been transferred to Soviet ownership under the 
title of Soviet Public Companies. During the course of the year 
seventy-four of them were returned to the Germans and the 
process of returning them continued subsequently. This 
facilitated nationalization and sovietization, because the re- 
stored enterprises were handed over, not to private companies, 
but to the state. When the emphasis on reparations gave way 
in 1947 to the slogans of 'peace' and 'unity', and Stalin tried 
seriously to extend Soviet influence to the whole of Germany, 
there were no longer any reasons why the merits of a communist 
social and economic order should not be openly stressed. By 
the beginning of 1948 state-owned industry was responsible for 
more than two-thirds of total zonal production. As regards 
retail trade, between 1946 and 1953 the proportion of privately 
owned concerns fell from 86 to 31 per cent., while co-operatives 
rose from 14 to 27 per cent. In 1948 state-owned retail con- 
cerns, known as HOs (Handelsorganisationeri) were introduced 
and by 1953 controlled 39 per cent, of retail trade. 

Immediately after the war the strong economic measures 
adopted in the Soviet zone proved effective. For the first two 
years production increased a good deal more rapidly than in 
the western zones. But during this period the main advantage 
was derived by the Soviet Union. As sovietization was pro- 
gressively introduced, initiative was discouraged and incentive 
cramped. It was hardly surprising that by the end of 1951 
per capita consumption in East Germany was estimated to be 
about one-third lower than in the Federal Republic. 

In 1948 a policy of systematic integration with the Soviet 
economic bloc was started. A two-year plan for 1949-50 was 
followed by a five-year plan for 1951-5. But this was planning 
of a long-term character, and it did not make its full effects 
felt until some years later. 

In agriculture the contrast between the policies of the 
occupying Powers was marked. During 1947 and 1948 land 
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reform was carried out in the American, British, and Soviet 
zone with the object of splitting up large estates. But, whereas 
in the Soviet zone all estates of over 100 hectares 9 were con- 
fiscated and divided without compensation, in the western 
zones the limits were higher, exceptions were allowed, and 
compensation was paid. 

In West Germany, both before and after the establishment 
of the Federal Republic, the authorities had every reason to 
encourage agricultural production. It was not only a deficit 
area from the point of view of food production: the Government 
also had to provide food for the two million people of West 
Berlin and for the refugees from the East. With the industrial 
revival that started in 1948 there was soon no lack of tractors, 
farm machinery, and fertilizers, and the policy of free enter- 
prise stimulated farmers to do their best. By March 1955 it was 
estimated that the Federal Republic was producing nearly 70 per 
cent, of its food requirements and that agricultural productivity, 
estimated on the basis of the value of output per person, had 
risen some 50 per cent, between 1948-9 and 1953-4. 

In the Soviet zone, on the other hand, all sorts of difficulties 
were made for the farmers. Outright collectivization, which was 
highly unpopular, was kept down to 3 per cent, until after 1952, 
but by various means the farmer was made dependent on the 
state. Tractors and agricultural machinery were hardly avail- 
able except through state-owned machine -lending stations, and 
other facilities could only be obtained from state-controlled 
co-operative organizations. Things were made particularly 
hard for the large and medium farmers owning between 20 and 
100 hectares. They were discriminated against in the supply of 
fertilizers and the loan of implements. Compulsory delivery 
quotas for them were often made so high that they were im- 
possible to fulfil. As they could then be accused of sabotaging 
the Government plan, many of them fled to West Germany. 
It was not surprising that in 1953 the total agricultural output 
was still below prewar level. 

9 A hectare =2 -47 1 acres. 
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(c) Education and Religion 

A comparison between the two Germanics would be in- 
complete without some reference to education and religion. 
Not much need be said on these subjects in relation to the 
Federal Republic. The Basic Law declares freedom of faith 
and conscience inviolable, guarantees freedom of worship, and 
lays down that art, science, research, and teaching are free. 
The position, in fact, is similar to that in most western demo- 
cracies. 

There are, however, two points relating to the Federal 
Republic which are significant in connection with the East 
German situation. 

First, in all universities, except in Hesse, and in most second- 
ary schools education is not free, and about two-thirds of the 
university students receive no financial assistance except from 
their families. This means that most students have to support 
themselves by other work while they are studying and gives a 
privileged position to the children of wealthier parents. Of the 
20 per cent, of elementary school pupils who pass on to second- 
ary schools very few are working-class children. During the 
years 1953 to 1955 only about 5 per cent, of university students 
were the children of manual workers. 

Secondly, in 1948 the Protestant churches in Germany agreed 
on a form of federal constitution for the Evangelical Church 
throughout the whole country. As a result Bishop Otto Dibelius 
of Berlin, who since 1949 has been Chairman of the Church 
Council, is head of the Protestant churches in both parts of 
Germany. He has fearlessly carried out the duties of his position 
and has paid frequent visits to East Germany, so far as the 
communist government has allowed. This situation, combined 
with the fact that about 80 per cent, of the East German people 
are Protestants, has resulted in the Evangelical Church paying 
special attention to East Germany. 

In all the satellite states great importance was naturally 
attached to state-control of education. In East Germany the 
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great majority of the people were either hostile or cynically 
acquiescent towards the regime and the schools and universities 
were traditional supporters of the state's authority. So special 
efforts were made to ensure that the educational institutions 
should be effective instruments of communist indoctrination. 

There was a striking similarity between the methods used 
by the Nazis and the communists. Teachers were required in- 
creasingly to undergo political as well as professional training. 
SED leadership schools were set up on much the same lines as 
the special boarding schools for selected members of the Hitler 
Youth. Candidates for entrance to the universities had to 
undergo political screening. In addition all secondary and 
university education was made free, and to cover their living 
expenses about 90 per cent, of the students were given bursaries 
which tended to be higher and were easier to obtain in the case 
of children of workers and members of peasant co-operatives. 

Youth also was given privileged treatment in order to win its 
support. To a young man of reasonable ability from a working- 
class family, who was prepared to conform, almost every door 
was open. For example, a youth of twenty-one was made mayor 
of Leipzig, the largest city in East Germany apart from Berlin; 
a girl of twenty-four became mayor of a middle-sized town; 
while quite a number of very young men and women were 
appointed directors of schools or given diplomatic posts abroad. 
The characteristic law of February 1950 'on the Participation 
of Youth in the Building of the German Democratic Republic' 
contained the sentence: 'Youth is one of the master builders of 
the Democratic Republic'. 

Not only were the children of workers given preferential 
treatment as regards bursaries. There was for a time open dis- 
crimination on grounds of social origin in granting admission 
to the universities, some of the ablest candidates being excluded 
because they came from 'bourgeois' families. Students at Kiel 
University from East Germany cheerfully told the writer that 
they had to study in the west, though they kept in touch with 
their families, because 'they lacked a proletarian grandmother'. 
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A few years after the founding of the Democratic Republic the 
communist authorities realized that they were losing some of 
their best brains and invented the concept of the 'creative 
intelligentsia' which they then favoured. Children of university 
teachers, scientists, engineers, and certain other professional 
categories were given every encouragement to stay in East 
Germany and study. With the same purpose in view the 
government saw to it that academic salaries in East Germany 
were relatively higher than those in the Federal Republic. 

All these measures had only limited success. The human 
intellect, fortunately, has proved to have great resilience under 
totalitarian pressure. The trained minds of some of the more 
sincere and courageous students reacted strongly against regi- 
mentation and restriction. The majority of the many partici- 
pants in the Youth Festival of 1951 in East Berlin, who visited 
the western part of the city, complained not of material 
hardships but of coercion and lack of freedom. Just over 50 
per cent, of the refugees from East Germany to the Federal 
Republic during the six-year period 1952-7 were under twenty- 
five years old. 

Yet the effects of the communist educational system provide 
no grounds for western complacence. An increasing number of 
young Germans are being won over to at least partial accept- 
ance of communist society. A proportion, probably about 
10 per cent., of emigrants have returned to East Germany 
disillusioned with the selfishness, the materialism, and the 
hypocrisy of the western way of life, and convinced of the justice 
of the aims, if not the methods, of the communist regime. A 
Protestant minister, working in East Germany, related tragically 
how his six children, all of whom testified to their Christian 
faith by belonging to the Young Churchmen's Association, 
nevertheless had imbibed views of history and philosophy which 
would shock anyone brought up in the western tradition. 

The constitution of the Democratic Republic guarantees 
citizens full freedom in matters of faith and worship, but consti- 
tutional guarantees under a totalitarian regime amount to little, 
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especially in such general matters as human rights. There are 
about 6000 Protestant clergy in East Germany and the strong 
leadership given by Bishop Dibelius combined with the deter- 
mination shown by individual pastors have made the Protestant 
church the most powerful force opposed to communist ideology 
in the country. No pastor is normally allowed by the church to 
give up his living in East Germany in order to emigrate to the 
west. At the Church Assembly, which was held in 1954 at 
Leipzig, 650,000 people attended the final meeting including 
10,000 from the Federal Republic. When the German Catholics 
held a Congress in Berlin in 1952, 100,000 attended from East 
Germany, although only 15 per cent, of the population is 
Catholic and the communist authorities discouraged them from 
doing so. 

The East German government has avoided a sustained and 
too obvious conflict with the Church. Every anti-religious move 
made by the government has been followed by strong protests 
in West Germany, and it would not fit in with the long-term 
aims of the communist authorities to alienate the West German 
people unnecessarily. Moreover, a main objective of the 
authorities has been the emergence of a subservient Protestant 
Church and the progressive estrangement of youth from it, and 
this could not be achieved by a direct onslaught and the acts 
of heroic resistance which would probably result. Most of the 
measures taken, therefore, have been of an indirect character, 
such as forbidding religious instruction in state schools, pre- 
venting school-teachers from associating with the clergy, 
stopping the traditional practice of having church taxes col- 
lected by public officials, and reducing the amount of the 
government's customary grants to the Churches. But pastors 
have also been arrested for anti-state activities, and perhaps 
the most serious action taken has been the interference with the 
training of new clergy. Students have been told that they were 
not Marxist enough to be allowed to study theology the Church 
will not ordain Marxists while entry is made difficult for 
young clergy trained in the West. 
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(d) Refugees 

The population of East Germany, including East Berlin, fell 
from 18,400,000 at the end of 1946 to 17,400,000 at the end of 
1957. During the whole postwar period from 1945 until the end 
of 1958, about 3J million refugees left East Germany for the 
area of the Federal Republic, not counting expellees from be- 
yond the Oder-Neisse line who passed through East Germany 
on the way to the West. There was some flow in the other 
direction, but it was very much less, official figures giving it as 
one-sixth of the western movement for the five-year period 
from 1953 to 1959. These facts are evidence in themselves of 
conditions in the two Germanics since the war and of the 
attitude of the people of East Germany towards the communist 
regime. 

3. DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION AND THE 
ATTAINMENT OF SOVEREIGNTY 

When the Federal Republic and the Democratic Republic 
were set up in 1949 they were sponsored respectively by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, leaders of the two rival 
blocs into which the world was coming to be divided. Each of 
the newly created states owed its increasing diplomatic recog- 
nition and progress towards full sovereignty to the support of 
its sponsor. As the cold war developed in intensity, each side 
did all it could to strengthen the position of its German protege 
and to integrate it into its own alliance. 

In November 1949 within a few weeks of the foundation of 
the Federal Republic the western Allies and Dr. Adenauer 
reached an agreement at Petersberg near Bonn to the effect 
that their primary objective was 'the incorporation of the 
Federal Republic as a peaceful member of the European 
Community' and that to this end 'German association with the 
countries of Western Europe in all fields should be diligently 
pursued'. During the next two years the Federal Republic 
joined the Council of Europe, played a leading part in the 
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creation of the European Coal and Steel Community, and be- 
came a member of some of the most important of the United 
Nations Specialized Agencies. 

The outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 led to another 
step forward. The parallel between divided Korea and divided 
Germany was obvious, and the possibility of a Soviet aggression 
from East Germany could not be ignored. In August, Winston 
Churchill suggested in the European Assembly at Strasbourg 
the creation of a European army in which West Germany 
should participate, the Russians having already trained the 
so-called People's Police as a semi-military formation in their 
zone. During the next four years preparations were made for 
the creation of a European Defence Community with the 
. Federal Republic as a member. When this plan was finally re- 
jected by the French Assembly in August 1954, it was replaced 
by the Paris treaties the following October; Western Union was 
extended to include the Federal Republic and Italy, and the 
Federal Republic was also to become a member of NATO. 
The treaties went into effect in May 1955 and at the same time 
the western occupation of Germany came to an end. The Federal 
Republic was given full authority over its internal and external 
affairs apart from certain rights which were retained by the 
three Powers. These included conditions relating to the station- 
ing of armed forces in the country and the right to conduct 
negotiations regarding Berlin, reunification, and a final peace 
settlement. 

Meanwhile the country's diplomatic position had gradually 
become more normal. Between 1950 and 1951 it was allowed 
to re-establish direct diplomatic relations with many foreign 
countries, and in 1951 Dr. Adenauer became his own Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In May 1955 the High Commissioners of 
the United States, Great Britain, and France were replaced by 
ambassadors. 

As a member of NATO the Federal Republic was permitted, 
in fact required, to rearm, and by the end of 1958 it had an 
efficient and modern army, some 100,000 strong. 
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At every stage the Soviet and East German governments 
protested against West German rearmament. Nevertheless in 
the summer of 1955 Dr. Adenauer visited Moscow at the 
invitation of the government, and, following the visit, the Soviet 
Union and the Federal Republic established diplomatic 
relations. 

As regards East Germany, soon after the creation of the 
Democratic Republic, the Republic and the Soviet Union 
exchanged diplomatic missions. The Democratic Republic was 
subsequently recognized by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria. A remarkable message from Stalin 
to President Pieck, dated October 14, clearly revealed Stalin's 
ambitions in relation to Germany as a whole. 'The experiences 
of the recent war', he wrote, 'showed that the biggest sacrifice in 
this war were borne by the German and Soviet peoples, that 
these two peoples possess the greatest potential in Europe for 
accomplishing great actions of world importance.' 

The following summer the East German government took 
the important step of recognizing the Oder-Neisse line as 
'inviolable and permanent', thus reversing an earlier decision 
by the SED opposing the loss of any German territory. Previ- 
ously the East European satellites had looked upon East 
Germany with considerable dislike and suspicion as an ex- 
enemy country. The treaty paved the way for its acceptance as 
a member, if not a popular member of the communist bloc. In 
August 1953, as a result of the Moscow agreement made by 
Mr. Molotov and Herr Grotewohl, the Soviet government 
cancelled all reparation claims against East Germany and all 
debts arising out of occupation costs. 

On May 14, 1955, a Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and 
Mutual Assistance was signed at Warsaw between the Soviet 
Union and the seven East European satellites, including the 
Democratic Republic. It was intended as a reply to the Paris 
treaties and the entry of the Federal Republic into NATO. The 
new status of the Democratic Republic was confirmed the 
following September by the Treaty of Moscow between it and 
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the Soviet Union. The two countries recognized that the rela- 
tions between them were on a basis of equality, mutual respect 
between sovereign powers, and non-interference in domestic 
affairs, and laid down the consequent right of the Democratic 
Republic to make decisions on matters of domestic and foreign 
policy including relations with the Federal Republic and other 
states. 

The western Allies and the Federal Republic still refused to 
recognize the Democratic Republic, and when Yugoslavia did 
so in 1957, the Federal Republic as a protest severed relations 
with Belgrade. 

The rearmament of East Germany took place by stages. In 
1947 the semi-military People's Police was organized with a 
large proportion of motorized forces equipped with automatic 
weapons. The following year the so-called 'barrack-based 
police' was started which included an embryonic air-force and 
a small naval arm. For the next seven years a fairly effective 
military force was built up under various disguises. The Border 
Police, for example, 40,000 strong, were equipped with tanks 
and anti-tank guns and stationed mostly along the West 
German frontier. Finally in January 1956 all pretences were 
shed. A law was passed for the creation of a 'National People's 
Army', which a few days later was admitted into the united 
armed forces of the East European bloc. Ironically enough the 
new army was clothed in the traditional German uniforms. 
The forces of the Federal Republic, by contrast, emphasized 
their new democratic spirit by adopting the more informal 
uniforms of the Anglo-American type. 

4. ATTITUDES TO REUNIFICATION 

Two reactions to the question of reunification have been shared 
by the great majority of Germans in the East and the West. For 
historical reasons they have been emotionally deeply involved. 
They have also strongly resented the imposition by force of a 
Marxist regime on the people of East Germany. 
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The official attitudes to the subject of the two governments, 
however, were widely different: the two Germanics might well 
have been two foreign countries. 

The policy of Dr. Adenauer and his government was funda- 
mentally simple and clear. But it was often difficult to follow 
owing to the divergent views of some members of the govern- 
ment parties, especially the Protestants, and owing to the 
perhaps inevitable tendency of government spokesmen to make 
misleading statements for political reasons. 

By 1949, when the West Germans were first called upon to 
develop a policy of their own, the Soviet Union had already 
imposed a communist regime on its zone and absorbed it into 
the East European bloc. The Soviet government would cer- 
tainly not give up its position of strength unless it was obliged 
to, and western weakness or willingness to compromise would 
provide no inducement for it to do so. Only a strong western 
policy combined with a change in the world situation might 
lead to an improvement in relations between the Soviet Union 
and the West which could in turn be reflected in Germany. 
Dr. Adenauer therefore adopted three basic principles to 
'hich he has remained true: free elections in East Germany as 
pre-condition of reunification, the Federal Republic's right 
) diplomatic freedom, and the rejection of military neutrality 
3 meaningless without political neutrality, which he was not 
illing to accept. 

As has been seen, Dr. Adenauer protested against the 

bsence of free elections in the Democratic Republic soon after 

s foundation. Two years later on western initiative the United 

[ations appointed an international commission to ascertain 

liether conditions throughout Germany made it possible to 

old genuinely free and secret elections. After eight months of 

existence the commission adjourned sine die, because it had not 

been allowed to enter East Germany. Again in January 1954 

Adenauer described free all-German elections as the central 

question for the Berlin Conference. 

Dr. Adenauer also maintains that, as East Germany is in the 
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communist bloc willy-nilly, the Federal Republic certainly has 
the right to join a western alliance if it wishes. Soviet talk of 
German neutrality he regards as humbug. If Germany were 
neutralized, the United States forces would probably withdraw 
from Europe, while the Soviet troops would remain in strength 
just east of the Oder-Neisse line. 

Many Protestants in West Germany and most members of 
the SPD have different views on reunification from the govern- 
ment's. The Protestants are deeply concerned about their co- 
religionists in the East, while the SPD believes that reunion 
would be its best chance of attaining power. Not many sup- 
ported Pastor Niemoller's rash remark in 1949 that most 
Germans would prefer reunification under the communists to 
the continuation of division. But both Protestants and Socialists 
have been prepared to take more risks in the cause and to try 
out the sincerity of Soviet offers. The SPD opposed the Euro- 
pean Defence Community and German membership of NATO 
and has supported military neutrality and disengagement as 
policies for a reunited Germany. 

The disadvantage of these divergent attitudes from the 
government's point of view is that they have encouraged Soviet 
hopes of being able to take advantage of West German divisions 
and thus reduced the diplomatic effectiveness of Adenauer's 
alliance with the West. 

The East German government's attitude to reunification has 
been closely linked with Soviet ambitions regarding Germany 
as a whole. It was diametrically opposed to Dr. Adenauer's 
three principles. 

A critical time from the East German and the Soviet points 
of view was the autumn of 1950, when the West was clearly 
planning to rearm the Federal Republic and incorporate it in 
some form of defensive military system. East Germany was 
already partially rearmed and closely linked with the communist 
group of States. But the idea of the Federal Republic rearming 
and electing to join a western alliance caused the communists 
much concern. On November 3 the Soviet government sent a 
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note to the western Powers proposing a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to discuss the demilitarization of Germany. 
This was followed at the end of the month by a letter from Herr 
Grotewohl to Dr. Adenauer suggesting the formation of an all- 
German constituent council, made up of an equal number of 
representatives from East and West Germany, to prepare for 
the setting up of 'an all-German sovereign democratic and 
peace-loving provisional government 5 . From this time until the 
Paris treaties went into effect in May 1955 there was sustained 
diplomatic activity on the communist side, aimed at preventing 
both the rearmament of Germany and its incorporation in any 
\yqstern alliance. 

The attitude of the East German government to free elections 
is shown by its rejection of all western proposals that they should 
be held and by its refusal to allow the United Nations' Com- 
mission to investigate conditions in East Germany. During the 
winter of 1950-1 the East German Information Chief reveal- 
ingly stated that what the SED meant by 'universal, equal, and 
secret' elections was the kind of elections held in the Democratic 
Republic in October 1950. 

As the status of the Democratic Republic increased within 
the communist bloc, its claims and pretensions grew correspond- 
ingly. In February 1957 Herr Ulbricht told the SED Central 
Committee that the German problem must be solved through 
an all-German council made up, on a footing of equality, of 
representatives of the two German states on the basis of the 
electoral laws in force in each. Since then East Germany's 
main aims have become diplomatic recognition by the Federal 
Republic and the working out by direct negotiation between 
the two states of some loose form of 'confederation*. 



5. REGENT DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS 

It is becoming increasingly clear that time is not on the side of 
German reunification. The latest developments in both states 
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show that a considerable degree of political, economic, and 
even mental stabilization has been taking place. 

In East Germany the long-term economic planning which 
started in 1948 is beginning to show results. Industrial pro- 
duction has risen, the standard of living has improved, and 
people are more hopeful about the future. Owing to the severe 
shortage of hard coal a process has been developed for pro- 
ducing metallurgical coke from brown coal. This has greatly 
increased the prospects of building up an adequate heavy 
industry. By 1954 crude steel production was already double 
the prewar level, and this in turn made possible a rapid increase 
in the machinery and machine-tool industries. 

What is more, developments have occurred which have 
weakened or destroyed economic links with West Germany and 
furthered integration with the Soviet bloc. A pipe-line is now 
under construction which will link the country with the Russian 
oil-fields at Baku. Cut off from its old ports, Hamburg and 
Stettin, East Germany is also developing its own seaport at 
Rostock, which is to become a shipbuilding centre as well as to 
provide a harbour to take ships up to 10,000 tons. A new canal 
is to connect the port with Berlin and, through a western 
branch, with the Elbe, and so with Saxony and Czechoslovakia. 

In the educational field communist indoctrination, within 
limits, is more successful as the years go by. That does not mean 
that it wins a high proportion of real converts. But soon the 
majority of teachers will be people who have grown up and 
been educated in a communist society. Today already a man 
of forty would only have been thirteen when Hitler attained 
power, and has thus since his early childhood had experience 
only of totalitarian regimes. This state of affairs leaves its mark. 
Moreover, young people in general dislike insincerity and lies. 
East German youth therefore takes refuge partly in apathy and 
cynicism and partly in positive acceptance of the aspects of the 
regime that it admires, which may be summed up usually as 
the 'welfare state' aspects. 

Many people in East Germany dislike the methods of their 
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communist government. At the same time they are proud that 
it aims at social justice and the good of the whole community, 
and that it is planning altruistically for the future. They com- 
pare its good sides with the weaknesses of the West. There is 
consequently less political and intellectual restlessness than in 
the early postwar years. N 

In West Germany the economic recovery has continued, and 
the country's gold and foreign exchange reserves are exceeded 
only by those of the United States. Most of the refugees, who 
have been the strongest advocates of reunion, have settled down 
more or less happily to share in the general prosperity, while 
their children consider themselves West Germans. Significantly 
the Refugee Party, with its emphasis on the refugees' grievances, 
obtained no seats in federal elections of 1957. The CDU, on the 
other hand, has progressively strengthened its position at the 
expense of parties whose attitude to reunification is more 
impatient. 

Growing numbers of West Germans have come to under- 
stand that they cannot have both unity and freedom, and for 
the time being they have chosen freedom in preference to unity. 
They realize with Adenauer that German division is one aspect 
of world division and that their country can only be united as 
part of a general detente. 

Coupled with this realization has gone a widespread and 
increasing interest in European integration. The ideal of 
European unity is occupying the attention of idealistic people 
more and more, while effective action to achieve national 
reunification appears to be impossible. 

This does not mean, however, that an attitude of acquiescence 
on the part of the West Germans would be reasonable^T)r. 
Adenauer's rather rigid policy on reunification was developed 
during the period of Stalinist rigidityl Since then there have not 
only been changes in Soviet leadership. Communist policy has 
been evolving, as Marxist economic achievements have become 
apparent. The Soviet Union has begun shedding the inferiority 
complex and the fears which have played such a big part in 
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shaping its East European policy. Above all the balance of 
world power has begun to change with the development of 
Communist China. 

It seems probable in the light of his subsequent behaviour, 
that Mr. Khrushchev's main purpose in November 1958, when 
he proposed the withdrawal of Allied troops from West Berlin, 
was to start things moving again and end the diplomatic stale- 
mate. Soviet flexibility, therefore, should be matched by 
Western flexibility.^ 

Constructive and imaginative thought are now required in 
relation both to the German internal situation and to the 
diplomatic situation as a whole. If the fusion of the Federal 
Republic and East Germany is to take place, the political, 
economic, and social problems involved will be formidable. 
But it is only likely to be accomplished at all within the frame- 
work of a more general settlement and the working out of an 
improved modus vivendi between the communist and western 
worlds. 



ROBERT SPENCER 



3. The Berlin Dilemma 



I. THE POSITION OF BERLIN 

THE WESTERN visitor who crosses the Potsdamer Platz or 
passes under the Brandenburger Tor steps through a unique 
rent in the iron curtain. Under the watchful eye of the 
Volkspolizei he also enters 'historic Berlin'. For the cradle of the 
city, the old merchant settlements of Berlin and Colin, lay on 
the banks of the Spree, half a mile to the east. As recently as 
the death of Frederick the Great in 1786, the city wall ran just 
east of the Tiergarten, following the present line dividing the 
Soviet and British sectors. Berlin could boast of few survivals 
from its earliest history, even before the arrival of Harris's 
bombers and Zhukov's armies. Most of its 'historic' buildings 
dated from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was 
only after 1870 that the city began to flow out along the high- 
ways beyond the original walls and absorb the surrounding 
villages and towns. And only after the destruction of the war 
and the division of the city did the area around the Zoo station 
and the Kurfurstendamm emerge as a focus of the life of the 
city which was formerly based on the Friedrichstrasse and the 
Unter den Linden. The largest city between Paris and Moscow, 
it is also primarily the product of recent growth. 

In its political role, too, Berlin is something of a novice. As a 
city it dates its foundation back to about 1230; but as a national 
capital it is less than a century old, and it has played that part 
for only seventy-four years. The old German Reich was properly 

90 
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regarded as das Reich ohne Hauptstadt, the kingdom without a 
capital. From its origins in the ninth and tenth centuries until 
its collapse in 1806, it had its imperial residence in various cities 
and then for centuries in the brilliant and attractive city of 
Vienna; it had Munich, Kassel, Heidelberg, Weimar, Dresden, 
Berlin these and many other royal residence cities, but it had 
'no centre, no pulsating heart, no capital city'. 1 At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Berlin was nothing more 
than another provincial capital, with a population of under 
200,000. Within the next two generations it developed into an 
industrial and commercial and financial centre, and the 
central focus of German intellectual and cultural life. By 1871, 
through the great decisions of Germany's political and 
military history, it was transformed into the German national 
capital. 

Half the nation struggled against this development to the 
end; for many, Berlin came to symbolize the Prussian conquest 
of Germany; and few cities have been so strongly challenged by 
their own nationals. 2 Some argued that Hamburg a German 
London, with a progressive and politically conscious population 
would be better fitted to play the role of Hauptstadt; many 
drew unflattering comparisons with Vienna; the novelist 
Gustav Freytag dubbed it 'an east German colonial city', which 
lived on imported intellectual power. Even the Hohenzollern 
kings disliked Berlin as a stronghold of liberal and later socialist 
tendencies, and regarded Potsdam as the centre of their king- 
dom. Its provincial aspect had largely disappeared by the turn 
of the century, though its parvenu character was enshrined in the 
architecture of the 'seventies. Under the Empire Berlin grew in 
power and population. From a mere 800,000 in 1870, its inhabi- 
tants numbered over two million by 1914. It became a Weltstadt, 
a metropolis, and the principle was clearly established that what 

1 Wilhelm Berges, 'Das Reich ohne Hauptstadt', in Das Havptstadtproblem 
in der Geschichte: Festausgabe zum go. Geburtstag Friedrich Meineckes, Tubingen, 
'952, p. 27. 

2 Hans Herzfeld, 'Berlin als Kaiserstadt und Reichshauptstadt, 1871 bis 
I 945*> in ibid., p. 141. 
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Berlin thought today Germany would think tomorrow. 8 It also 
lost much of its Prussian character, and developed a new loyalty 
to the Reich. 

Though opposition to Berlin remained strong, not even the 
catastrophe of 1918 could reverse the decision of 1871. Under 
the Weimar Republic, its dominance over virtually all aspects 
of German life was greater than ever before. The Germany of 
the 'twenties was unthinkable without Berlin, even though 
there was little love lost between the upstart capital and the 
ancient cities of the Reich, each with a special claim to 
hegemony. 

The Treaty of Versailles made Berlin once again a border 
city, less than 100 miles from the Polish and Czech frontiers. 
It experienced the crises of 1918-19 and 1929-33 in an exag- 
gerated form. Yet it would be as unhistoric and incorrect to 
assign to Berlin responsibility for the triumph of National 
Socialism as to blame it for the weakening of the Second Reich. 
A glance at the results of the last Tree' elections in November 
1932, and March 1933 (in the latter Goering was in command 
of the police for two-thirds of Germany as Prussia's Minister of 
the Interior, and the communist leaders were imprisoned, the 
Socialists harried, after the Reichstag fire), shows that the 
Nazis were unable to capture more than one-quarter of Berlin's 
voters in 1932 and only slightly more than one-third in 1933. 
Of all non-Catholic electoral districts, Berlin's voting record 
was the most decisively anti-Nazi. Goebbels' boast that he had 
won his 'struggle for Berlin' is clearly a misrepresentation of 
the facts. 4 

Hitler himself disliked Berlin; but he determined to make of 
it a capital worthy of his 'Thousand Year Reich'. While there 
are no grounds for the assertion that the city delivered itself 
freely into Nazi hands, it is undeniable that the 'thirties were 
happy years for Berliners; though the best anti-Nazi jokes were 
created in Berlin and circulated through the country, Berliners 

'John Mander, Berlin: The Eagle and the Bear, London, 1959, pp. 96-8. 
4 Herzfeld, Berlin als Kaiser stadt und Rcichshauptstadt, pp. 150, 170; Karl 
Dietrich Bracher, Die Auflosung der Weimarer Republik, Stuttgart, 1957, p. 647. 
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cheered the Wehrmacht's conquests as loudly as other Germans, 
and caught something of Goebbels' hysteria. 6 Though the 
majority of Berlin's population had resisted the overpowering 
stream of national socialism, Berlin became the focus and 
power centre of the Third Reich. From it Goebbels' propaganda 
radiated abroad; and just as in 1914-18 it was the symbol of 
Prussian militarism, so it became the central target for the 
barrage of antipathy and hate of the whole world which was 
loosened by the misdeeds of the twelve years 1 933-45. 6 

2. BERLIN IN ALLIED WARTIME PLANNING 

In view of Berlin's identification with German power and Nazi 
conquest, it was hardly surprising that it would be the subject 
of special consideration and provision in Allied planning for 
the treatment of postwar Germany. In wartime there was a 
natural reluctance to devote time and energy to such distant 
problems. When it was first discussed between the three major 
powers in Moscow in October 1943, there was no identity of 
views among them. The need to maintain a united front while 
'facing a still mighty foe', as Churchill wrote retrospectively 
about Yalta, dictated the expediency of postponing major de- 
cisions until after victory was assured. The major issues of 
partition, reparations, and the permitted level of industrializa- 
tion could wait; but the arrangements for the occupation and 
control of a conquered Germany had to be prepared in advance 
of capitulation. 

The pattern of the occupation as it was implemented in 1945 
(and the clear outlines of the Germany of today) was set forth 
in a report of a cabinet committee which was established in the 
United Kingdom in the summer of 1943 under Clement Attlee, 
then Deputy Prime Minister. In agreement with the British 
Chiefs of Staff the committee recommended that after surrender 
Germany should be divided into three zones of occupation, 

6 Mander, Berlin, pp. 138-9. 

6 Hans Herzfeld, 'Berlin und das Berlinproblem', in Berlin: Kampf urn 
Freiheit und Sclbstverwaltung, 1945-1946) Berlin, 1957, p. 9. 
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each under the control of one of the major powers, with Berlin 
as a separate zone, jointly occupied by all three. Here, probably 
influenced by the unsatisfactory experience of 1919-30, 
originated both the idea of total occupation and of a special 
joint status for the capital. 7 

The first steps towards Three Power planning for the occupa- 
tion were taken at the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in October 1943. U.S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull presented 
a memorandum which included the principle that Germany 
should submit to occupation by contingents of the three allied 
powers. No attempt was made to reach concrete decisions on 
how this principle was to be implemented. Instead, the ques- 
tions of drafting terms of surrender and of suggesting machinery 
required to ensure their fulfilment were referred to the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission, a three-power organ which the 
Conference had earlier agreed to establish in London. The 
principles of joint responsibility in German policy and of joint 
occupation were thus accepted as the basis of future planning. 8 
It is not certain whether details were discussed when Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin met at Tehran at the end of November. 
But it was agreed then that 'in principle' there should be three 
zones plus an inter-allied zone in Berlin, from which common 
occupation policies would be administered. 9 

The detailed plans for the occupation which were imple- 
mented following the German surrender were worked out in 
the European Advisory Commission (EAC). The United 
Kingdom was represented on it by Sir William Strang, a 
professional diplomat; the U.S.S.R. by its ambassador, Fedor 
Gusev, in Strang's words 'a glum and wooden person'; and the 

7 Michael Balfour and John Mair, Four-Power Control in Germany and 
Austria, 1945-1946, London, 1956, p. 30; W. S. Churchill, Triumph and 
Tragedy, London, 1954, p. 443. 

8 Philip Mosely, 'The Occupation of Germany: New Light on How the 
Zones were Drawn', Foreign Affairs, xxvm, July, 1950, pp. 580-1; The 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull, New York, 1948, H, pp. 1284-8. 

Herbert Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin: The War They Waged and the 
Peace They Sought, Princeton, 1957, p. 360; John L. Snell, Wartime Origins 
of the East-West Dilemma over Germany, New Orleans, 1959, p. 46. 
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United States by its ambassador, John G. Winant, 'a self- 
tortured soul, noble, passionate, inarticulate, deceptively 
simple, the pattern of honour'. 10 Strang's position was strength- 
ened by his close liaison with the Foreign Office; Winant's 
greatly weakened by the fact that for much of the Commission's 
deliberations he was without instructions from his government. 
As the United States representative was thus unable to take 
the initiative, the Attlee committee's proposals were submitted 
to the Commission in mid-January 1944. They assigned to the 
Soviet army an eastern zone, extending to within 100 miles of 
the Rhine, and consisting of 40 per cent, of Germany's 1937 
territory, with 36 per cent, of the population, and 33 per cent, 
of her productive resources. Berlin lay deep within this zone. 
On February 18 the Soviet delegate accepted the zonal frontier 
as in the British draft, and proposed that 'There shall be 
established around Berlin a 10/15 kilometre zone which shall 
be occupied jointly' by the Allied armed forces. 11 As the British 
proposal did not grant the Soviet Zone a foothold on the North 
Sea coast, Soviet acceptance was regarded as a conciliatory 
move. Moreover, in terms of war effort and war-inflicted 
sufferings, and in the light of the relative military balance (this 
was still six months short of D-day, and the Russian armies 
were on the Soviet-Polish frontier), the U.S.S.R. might well 
have claimed a larger zone, especially as part of it might be 
absorbed into Poland. On the lines of demarcation of the zones 
and of the outer boundary of Berlin, Lord Strang records 
that * there was little discussion and early agreement'. Maps were 
prepared, and by late July a meticulously drafted protocol was 
ready. It was signed on September 12, and transmitted to 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill at the second 
Quebec conference. Its terms, so far as they related to Berlin, 
were as follows: 12 

10 Lord Strang, At Home and Abroad, London, 1956, pp. 203, 207. 

11 86th Congress, ist Session, Documents on Germany, 1944-1959* Washington, 

*959> P- 336. 

12 U.S. Department of State, The Conferences at Malta and Yalta 1945, 
Washington, 1955, pp. 118-21. 
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Protocol between the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union Regarding the Zones of Occupation in Germany and 
the Administration of Greater Berlin. . . . 

1. Germany, within her frontiers as they were on 3ist December, 
1937, will for the purposes of occupation, be divided into three zones, 
one of which will be allotted to each of the three Powers, and a 
special Berlin area, which will be under joint occupation by the 
Three Powers. 

2. The boundaries of the three zones and of the Berlin area, and 
the allocation of the three zones . . . will be as follows. . . . 

The Berlin area (by which expression is understood the territory of 
'Greater Berlin' as defined by the Law of 2 7th April, 1920) will be 
jointly occupied by armed forces of the U.S.A., U.K., and U.S.S.R., 
assigned by the respective Commander-in-Chief. For this purpose 
the territory of Greater Berlin will be divided into the following 
three parts. . . . 

5. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Kommandatura) con- 
sisting of three Commandants, appointed by their respective 
Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to direct jointly the 
administration of the 'Greater Berlin 5 area. 

At Quebec a prolonged dispute over which Power should 
occupy the Ruhr and the North Sea coast was resolved when 
Roosevelt agreed to accept the southern zone, subject to agree- 
ment on American enclaves at Bremen and Bremerhaven and 
communication rights across the British zone. This understand- 
ing was embodied in a series of amendments approved by the 
EAC on November 14. At the same time an agreement was 
reached on control machinery. Article 7 provided: 13 

(a) An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Kommandatura) con- 
sisting of three Commandants, one from each Power, appointed 
by their respective Commanders-in-Chief, will be established 
to direct jointly the administration of the 'Greater Berlin' area. 
Each of the Commanders will serve in rotation, in the position 
of Chief Commandant, as head of the Inter-Allied Governing 
Authority. 

(b) A Technical Staff, consisting of personnel of each of the three 
Powers, will be organized to serve the purpose of supervising 
and controlling the activities of the local organs of 'Greater 
Berlin' which are responsible for its municipal services. 

18 The Conferences at Malta and Talta, pp. 1 24-7. 
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(c) The Inter-Allied Governing Authority will operate under the 
general direction of the Control Council and will receive orders 
through the Co-ordinating Committee. 

When the Big Three met at Yalta early in February 1945, 
most of the discussion of occupation plans related to the pro- 
posal to invite France to occupy a fourth zone. Approval of the 
work of the EAC was a foregone conclusion, as all three Powers 
had formally adhered to its recommendations. The report of 
the conference summed up the arrangement: 14 

Under the agreed plan the forces of the Three Powers will each 
occupy a separate zone of Germany. Co-ordinated administration 
and control has been provided for under the plan through a central 
Control Commission consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the 
Three Powers with headquarters in Berlin. . . . 

Drafting the details of the French zone and sector for Berlin 
(carved out of the areas already allotted to the western Powers) 
proved a lengthy business, and final agreement was not reached 
until July 26. 

With this exception, detailed agreements on the zones of 
occupation and on the joint occupation of Berlin had been 
reached well before the end of the war in Europe. The much 
discussed project for the dismemberment of Germany had been 
rejected by all the major allies and the word itself was 
eliminated from the terms of surrender presented to Doenitz's 
representatives at Rheims on May 6. But the wartime agree- 
ments presaged the pattern of the division of Germany and of 
the division and isolation of Berlin which was to emerge after 
the end of hostilities. Dismemberment was rejected as a policy, 
but by May 1945, de facto partition was in preparation. That 
Roosevelt was to some extent aware of this possibility is evident 
from his remark at Yalta, that although the occupation zones 
and the postwar treatment of Germany were not 'directly 
concerned', the one might grow out of the other. 15 In another 
sense, too, Allied plans and policies for Berlin were of critical 

14 The Conferences at Malta and Talta, p. 970. " Ibid., pp. 612, 614. 
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importance in deciding the city's future. The decision, 
announced in the Yalta communiqu6, that the Control Council 
would be established in Berlin, and the later decision of the 
Americans, British and Russians to establish their headquarters 
in the city (the French remained in Baden-Baden) helped to 
frustrate the definite, though by no means dominant, German 
desire to make a clean break with the traditions which Berlin 
represented, and to turn to Weimar or Frankfurt. 16 

There was also some awareness of the implications of the 
joint occupation of Berlin, no miles within the Soviet zone. 
Plans for zonal arrangements which would have avoided the 
isolation of Berlin were indeed suggested. En route to Cairo and 
Tehran in November 1943, Roosevelt had suggested an 
alternative scheme. 17 A similar plan, which provided for zones 
radiating out from Berlin, was produced by the Civil Affairs 
Division of the United States Army in February 1944. Though 
forwarded to Ambassador Winant, it was never presented to 
the EAC, where it would certainly have been rejected by the 
Soviet Union as it assigned to it but 22 per cent, of 1937 
German territory. A more practical scheme was evolved by the 
U.S. State Department in mid-December 1943. It proposed to 
form a corridor linking the city with the west by joining up 
the intervening districts of Saxony, Anhalt, and Brandenburg 
with the western zones. It thus ran counter to the principle of 
preserving existing Lander and provinces, but was consistent 
with the plans for the break-up of Prussia. Moreover, as 
it was assumed that Germany would remain an economic 
unit, the disruption caused by such territorial alignments 
would be slight. If presented early this scheme might have 
won Soviet approval. Unfortunately, it also was not proceeded 
with. 18 

The question of access under the agreed scheme does not 
appear to have been seriously considered. On a visit to 

18 Edward H. Lichtfield, Governing Postwar Germany, Ithaca, 1953, p. 20. 

17 Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, p. 360. 

18 Mosely, The Occupation of Germany, pp. 586-7; Strang, At Home and 
Abroad^ p. 214. 
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Washington, in May 1944, Winant raised the subject with the 
War Department and offered to advance in the EAC provisions 
to safeguard access to the city for the United States forces. 
Since the Soviet representative had repeatedly insisted that the 
presence of United States and British forces 'of course' carried 
with it all the necessary rights of access, Winant was confident 
that agreement could be negotiated. But the Civil Affairs 
Division insisted that specific provisions must be left to the 
commanders at the time, and Winant felt that he could not 
challenge this authoritative view. 19 The Foreign Office assumed 
that at the surrender there would be a central German authority, 
and that in consequence there would be some freedom of move- 
ment for both Germans and Allied staffs. It thus seemed that 
the necessary arrangements could be made at the time by the 
Commanders-in-Chief. In consequence, the British delegate, 
like the American, received no instructions to raise the question 
in the EAC. 20 At Quebec, in September 1944, no one judged 
it essential to define the right of access to Berlin, although 
Roosevelt strongly backed the United States Army's demand 
for iron clad written guarantees covering the Bremen enclave 
and transit rights across the British zone. The United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff raised no objection to the November 14 
Protocol. At Yalta, the subject of access was discussed at a 
lower level, when the United States Joint Staff Planners 
recommended 'that the general principle be accepted of freedom 
of transit by each nation concerned between the main occupied 
area and the forces occupying Berlin and similar isolated areas. 
They propose that details be worked out between the local 
commanders.' The question seems not to have been of sufficient 
importance to be pressed with vigour. The British Chiefs of 
Staff agreed to negotiations in the EAC; but the Soviet repre- 
sentatives hung back, and the whole question was deferred 
until the end of hostilities. 21 

19 Mosely, The Occupation of Germany, p. 593. 

20 Strang, At Home and Abroad, p. 215. 

81 Fcis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, pp. 364, 533; The Conferences at Malta and 
Yalta, p. 1 1 8, n. i. 
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3. FOUR POWER OCCUPATION 

While the last stages of these negotiations were in progress, 
the Third Reich was being pulverized by concentric blows. A 
fortnight before the heads of government assembled at Yalta, 
the Russians reached the Oder, fifty miles from Berlin, on a 
thirty-five mile front. On the west, the Allied armies restored 
the positions held on the eve of the Ardennes offensive, and on 
February 8, half-way through the Yalta Conference, the First 
Canadian Army initiated the drive to clear the Rhineland. 
Ahead lay the formidable barrier of the Rhine. But the Russians 
were biting on granite; and once the bitter and costly task of 
closing up to the Rhine had been completed, resistance in the 
west was comparatively light. At the end of March the Russians 
were as far from Berlin as they had been in January; and 
General Eisenhower's armies were striking deep beyond the 
Rhine, north and south of the Ruhr. On March 28 Eisenhower 
communicated to the Russians his plan to shift the weight of 
his attack from the north German plain, in order to strike at 
the remaining industrial areas around Leipzig, south of Berlin. 
As he explained two days later, '. . . Berlin is no longer a 
particularly important objective/ Churchill countered strongly 
that Berlin had not yet 'lost its military and certainly not its 
political significance', 22 but a reversal of Eisenhower's plan was a 
practical impossibility. Whether or not it was militarily feasible 
for the western Allies to capture Berlin, is not an issue to be 
debated here. But the strategic decision of late March, which 
was endorsed by the United States Chiefs of Staff with the 
words 'the single objective should be quick and complete 
victory' ensured that Berlin was left to Marshal Zhukov. The 
political consequences were enormous. 

On April 1 7 the Russians were at last ready. Two powerful 
armies advanced from the Oder. On April 22 Hitler announced 
his intention to remain in Berlin. On April 25 the same day 

11 William Hardy McNcill, America, Britain, and Russia: Their Co-operation 
and Conflict, 1941-1946, London, 1953, p. 571; Churchill, Triumph and 
Tragedy, p. 405. 
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that Russian and American soldiers met at Torgau on the Elbe 
and split Germany in two the final assault on the battered 
capital began. During this last winter the city had kept up 
appearances, despite the weight of the air raids. Many of those 
who had relatives in the country, fled the bombings. The min- 
istries withdrew north or south of the city. Those who remained 
lived an increasingly subterranean existence. It was a matter of 
luck during these last months whether gas or water or light 
services functioned. As the Russian ring of steel tightened about 
the suburbs, they gradually ceased altogether. Food was still 
available from shops and improvised distribution centres, 
where clerks went on punching holes in ration cards, while 
sirens shrieked and, occasionally, a projectile cut down half 
the waiting queue. There was some looting of food supplies; 
but no riots or usurpations of local government. Society re- 
turned to the primitive unit of the family or household. Absent 
sons and wives were brought home. An observer estimated that 
half the occupants of the last train from Stettin to Berlin were 
evacuees returning to the capital. As the Russian forces moved 
in, the Germans crouched in cellars, or through slits in the 
drawn shutters watched the occupation. Hitler had decreed 
last-ditch resistance; and there was some fanatical fighting by 
the SS and the Hitler Youth, some impelled by the knowledge 
that SS squads were roaming the streets and hanging 'traitors' 
from lamp-posts. 23 

But the outcome was inevitable. On April 28 General 
Bersarin issued his Order No. i as chief of the occupation and 
military commander of Berlin. The next day the apocalyptic 
struggle reached the inner city. At mid-afternoon on April 30 
Hitler shot a revolver into his mouth. A few hundred yards 
away, Soviet soldiers hoisted the Red flag over the ruined 
Reichstag building. For two more days fighting went on. Then, 
on May 2, General of Artillery Weidling, the military com- 
mander of the city, signed the capitulation in Berlin-Tempelhof. 

28 Georges Blond, The Death of Hitler's Germany, New York, 1954, especi- 
ally pp. 250-2; Anon., A Woman in Berlin, London, 1955, passim', J. P. Nettl, 
The Eastern %one and Soviet Policy in Germany, 1945-50, London, 1 95 1 , pp. 13-14. 
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In the west, Doenitz held out as long as he could; finally, Jodl 
was authorized to sign the acceptance of unconditional surrender 
at Rheims on May 7. For Stalin this could only be a preliminary. 
He insisted on a second, formal capitulation in what was left 
of the capital of the Third Reich. A few minutes after midnight 
of May 8/9 at Marshal Zhukov's headquarters in the Berlin 
suburb of Karlshorst, Friedeburg, Keitel and Stumpff signed 
the acknowledgement of complete defeat. 24 

The Berlin which was delivered into Russian hands on 
May 2 gave little indication that it could ever resume its 
accustomed role in the political and economic life of central 
Europe. Under the impact of the Allied bombings and the 
Red Army's assaults, the inner city, from the Alexanderplatz 
to the Zoo, was a field of smoking ruins. A month later an 
American officer described the city as the 'world's biggest heap 
of rubble'. It was calculated that, at the rate often trains a day, 
of fifty wagons each, removing the rubble might take sixteen 
years. Of the quarter million buildings in the city, 1 1 -3 per cent, 
were totally destroyed, 8-4 per cent, were so badly damaged 
that they could not be repaired, 50 per cent, were slightly 
damaged. All 187 evangelical churches were hit and 69 of them 
totally destroyed. Of nearly 500 school buildings only 162 were 
intact and available for use. Whole streets, passageways and 
court yards vanished. New vistas were opened up. It was now 
possible to see from Charlottenburg to Steglitz, across the still 
flatter ruins of Wilmersdorf and Schoneberg (where only 5 per 
cent, of the houses remained undamaged). No gas, electricity, 
or water services were functioning. The U-Bahn had been 
flooded and all public transport had ceased. At the capitulation, 
through flight from bombing and the toll from air and Russian 
attacks, the population of Berlin was down from its prewar 
4-3 million to perhaps 3 million, and included an abnormally 
high percentage of women, the aged, and pensioners. 26 

24 B. Ruhm von Oppen, Documents on Germany undet Occupation, 1945-1954* 
London, 1955, pp. 28-9. 

26 Hcrzfeld, Berlin und das Berlinproblem, p. 13; Balfour and Mair, Four- 
Power Control, pp. 6, 8. 
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Having endured the horrors of bombing and street fighting, 
Berlin had now to submit to occupation by the Soviet armies. 
Much has been written of this episode in the city's history. 
Tales of rape and looting have lost nothing in the telling. 
Though it is impossible to render a statistical accounting, there 
is no doubt that Russian soldiery terrorized the city by night and 
day. No woman, regardless of age, was safe from the cry 'Frau, 
kommr Soviet brutality can perhaps be explained as the natural 
consequence of a victorious army after a bitter campaign, or 
as retribution for the cruelties inflicted by Germans in Russia; 
but it merely confirmed the propaganda of Dr. Goebbels, and 
alienated the traditionally Russophil population of the capital. 
Looting in Berlin, as elsewhere in the Soviet zone, went beyond 
the mere accumulation of wrist watches. Telephones were 
loaded into open trucks with pitchforks, machinery was 
stripped from mills, stoves and pipes were torn from restaurant 
kitchens, all the horses and 7000 cows were driven away. Much 
of the looted equipment was of dubious value, or was wrecked 
through ignorance. An American, of Russian origin, noted a 
truck, standing amid the debris of the Unter den Linden, 
containing 'thousands of naked typewriters'. Standing in their 
midst was a mooing cow. 26 

From the shock of conquest and occupation the city re- 
awakened, perhaps more quickly than might have been expected. 
The assaults on the city had destroyed much; but beneath and 
between the rubble, much remained intact. The Soviet forces 
appointed borough mayors as each sector of the city was 
occupied, and essential services were soon restored. As early as 
April 29 electricity was again flowing in Karlshorst where 
Zhukov's headquarters were established. Immediately after 
the capitulation on May 2 cabarets and restaurants were 
ordered to reopen. Ration distribution was reorganized, rubble 
clearance was begun. On May 4 the Berlin radio resumed its 
broadcasting services. On May 13 the first autobuses ran, the 

Balfour and Mair, Four-Power Control, p. 78; Frank Howlcy, Berlin 
Command, New York, 1950, p. 8. 
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next day the first U-Bahn trains. On succeeding days the first 
concerts were held, theatres reopened, football games took 
place, postal and telegraph services were restored. When the 
Allied forces entered Berlin on July i, Russian anxiety to 
demonstrate their success in achieving a return to 'normal' had 
again made the city a functioning organism. But much was for 
show and the 'normalcy' was extremely artificial. The shortage 
of fuel still paralysed industry, the sick and the dead were still 
transported by primitive hand carts, water-mains remained un- 
repaired, untreated sewage was being discharged into the 
canals. An immense influx of refugees, expellees and released 
prisoners of war had begun to flood into the city. In July alone, 
537,000 people were registered in forty-eight camps. Yet the 
official food ration of 1,240 calories a day was met by only two- 
thirds. Two thousand people died each day in May; four 
thousand in August. Nineteen out of every twenty babies born 
in the United States sector in July failed to survive. 27 

When the western Powers moved into their allotted sectors 
at the beginning of July, they were also presented with a 
political fait accompli. For two months the Soviet forces had 
been in sole control of the entire city, and they had taken steps 
to secure effective control of its political life. On May 1 7 the 
Magistrat, the executive branch of the city government, was 
re-established on a provisional (and appointive) basis. The 
Oberbiirgermeister was a non-communist, but control was 
maintained through the deputy mayor, a pre-iQ33 communist, 
and other communists were in strategic positions. Of critical 
importance was the installation of Colonel Paul Markgraf as 
head of the centralized police force. He had been thoroughly 
indoctrinated while a prisoner of war in the Soviet Union, and 
key subordinate posts were also held by communists. These 
appointments were undoubtedly facilitated by the arrival as 
early as April 30, the day of Hitler's suicide, of Walter Ulbricht, 
the ruthless agent of the stalinization of the German Communist 

27 Herzfeld, Berlin und das Berlinproblem, p. 13; Balfour and Mair, Four- 
Power Control, p. 76; Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany, New York, 1950, 
pp. 30-1. 
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Party. On June 10 Soviet Military Government Order No. 2 
authorized the formation of anti-fascist parties and free trade 
unions. Some hours later the Communist Party was re-established 
for Berlin and the Soviet Zone, as well as a Free German Trade 
Union Association, strongly centralized under communist 
leadership. Three democratic parties were also permitted, but 
their activities were carefully circumscribed by paper rationing 
and press censorship which favoured the Tdgliche Rundschau, a 
German language daily published by the Red Army (and the 
first newspaper to appear in Berlin after the capitulation) . The 
Berlin radio was also under close Soviet supervision, and the 
rationing system afforded ample opportunity for political 
pressure. Symbolically, Berlin clocks were placed on Moscow 
time. 28 

It was of obvious importance to the western Powers to end 
this unilateral occupation and to establish joint control through 
the Allied Control Commission and the Berlin Kommandatura. 
On June 5 the Commanders-in-Chief met in Berlin and signed 
a 'Declaration Regarding the Defeat of Germany' in which 
they assumed 'supreme authority', including all powers 
formerly possessed by the central, state or municipal govern- 
ments. Besides this far-reaching and unprecedented assumption 
of authority, they issued statements (prepared by the EAC) which 
defined the occupation zones and sectors and announced that 

. . . The Area of 'Greater Berlin' will be occupied by the forces of 
each of the four Powers. . . . 

The Administration of the 'Greater Berlin' area will be directed 
by an Inter-Allied Governing Authority, which will operate under 
the general direction of the Control Council, and will consist of the 
four Commandants, each of whom will serve in rotation as Chief 
Commandant. . . , 29 

At the conclusion of the meeting on June 5 (which was not 
without some suggestions of the difficulties which Four Power 
control would encounter) the western Powers still did not know 

28 W. P. Davison, The Berlin Blockade, Princeton, 1958, pp. 27-9; Berlin: 
Kampfum Freiheit und Selbstverwaltung, 1945-1946, pp. 41^. 

29 Ruhm von Oppcn, Documents on Germany under Occupation, pp. 29-37. 
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when the new regime would be established. The Russian leaders 
made it plain that they wished British and American forces 
(which had battled well to the east of the line dividing the 
Soviet from the western zones during the closing days of the 
war) to withdraw within the agreed zones of occupation before 
the Control Council was established. Churchill, perturbed at 
Soviet policies in Poland and Austria, strongly opposed 
abandonment of this unexpected advantage until political 
differences were resolved at the forthcoming Potsdam Confer- 
ence. But General Eisenhower could not see that delay 'would 
be productive of advantages'; and Harry Hopkins, fresh from 
visits to Stalin and Eisenhower, counselled in Washington that 
the 'indeterminate status of the date for withdrawal' was 
'certain to be misunderstood by Russia'. At Hopkins' suggestion, 
withdrawal was linked with entry into Berlin. On June 14 
Truman telegraphed to Stalin that he was ready to issue in- 
structions for American withdrawal on June 2 1 'in accordance 
with arrangements between the respective commanders, in- 
cluding in these arrangements simultaneous movement of the 
national garrisons into Greater Berlin, and provision of free 
access for United States forces by air, road and rail to Berlin 
from Frankfurt and Bremen'. 'This struck a knell in my breast,' 
comments Churchill. 'But I had no choice but to submit.' 
Stalin's reply noted that Zhukov would be in Moscow for the 
Supreme Soviet on June 19, and that mine-clearing would not 
be finished until the end of the month. Truman accordingly 
accepted his alternative date of July i. After approaches in 
Moscow to determine whether Marshal Zhukov would be 
authorized to agree with Allied commanders on free access, 
General Deane, head of the U.S. Military Mission, could report 
nothing more concrete than the opinion that 'there will be 
little difficulty'. 30 

80 Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, Vol. I: Tear of Decision, New York, 1955, 
pp. 298-307; Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., Correspondence 
between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the Presidents 
of the U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain during the Great Patriotic 
War of 194119459 Moscow, 1957, n, pp. 245, 247-8; Churchill, Triumph 
and Tragedy, pp. 522-8. 
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On June 29 General Lucius Clay and General Sir Ronald 
Weeks, the United States and British deputy commanders, met 
Marshal Zhukov to complete arrangements for the entry of the 
western garrisons. When Zhukov objected to the use of three 
rail lines, two highways and such air space as was required, 
Clay and Weeks agreed to accept as a temporary arrangement 
the allocation of a main highway, a rail line and two air 
corridors, reserving the right to reopen the question in the 
Control Council. All traffic was to be free from border search 
or control by customs or military authorities. This understand- 
ing was not reduced to writing, as Clay 'did not want an agree- 
ment in writing which established anything less than the right 
of unrestricted access'. Perhaps, as he suggests, a written agree- 
ment would have been of no more value than the verbal 
understanding of June 29. But the American delegation to the 
EAC thought otherwise, and had urged that agreement on 
access to Berlin and withdrawal of the western armies from 
the 400 by 120 mile area held east of the Soviet zonal border 
should be part of the same agreement. General Clay later felt 
that he was mistaken in not making free access to Berlin a 
condition of withdrawal into the western occupation zones, and 
has candidly admitted that he did not then realize that the 
unanimity rule in the Control Council would prevent any agree- 
ment there. 31 But the damage was done. 

In the early days of July the British and United States 
garrisons of about 25,000 men each (and a French detachment) 
moved into Berlin, with their communications thus insecurely 
based, and in the ensuing weeks the machinery for Allied 
control was established. At a second meeting on July 7 Zhukov 
explained that the shortage of food in the Soviet Union and 
eastern Germany precluded continued Soviet provisioning of 
the city for longer than another week, and that coal should be 
made available from the Ruhr. There was a measure of justice 
in this, in view of the destruction and dislocation in eastern 

81 Moscly, The Occupation of Germany, pp. 603-4; Clay, Decision in Germany, 
pp. 26-7. 
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Europe. On the other hand, Berlin had customarily drawn part 
of its coal from Silesia and the bulk of its food from the surround- 
ing countryside. The western Powers could not do other than 
agree to bring in food and coal for their own sectors from the 
more heavily populated western zones, subject to the establish- 
ment of a common ration scale in all sectors and with the 
understanding that an equal ration scale for all Germany 
would be authorized and maintained later through the Control 
Council. This had important consequences. It placed re- 
sponsibility for the economy of the western sectors on the 
western Powers, and so caused Britain and the United States 
to abandon their attempt to induce the Soviet government to 
contribute territory towards carving out the French sector; it 
also gave them a stake in the western parts of the city which 
made possible their acceptance of the challenge in 1948. 
Thanks to Soviet obstinacy over food and fuel in 1945, West 
Berlin emerged as a separate economic area, tied to the economy 
of western Germany. The first step towards splitting the city 
was thus taken, not by the western Allies, but by Soviet action 
at the very start of the occupation. 32 

On the same day the western commanders (including the 
French) approved a Soviet resolution establishing the Kom- 
mandatura. Each commander was to serve in rotation as Chief 
Military Commandant for a fifteen-day period, and 'to exercise 
the administration of all Berlin zones, utilizing for this purpose 
conferences of the Allied Military Commandants to solve 
questions of principle and problems common to all zones'. 
Resolutions required unanimous consent. At its first meeting 
on July 1 1, with the Soviet Military Commandant in the chair, 
it assumed control over Berlin and confirmed all ordinances 
and regulations issued by the Soviet Military Administration 
'until further notice'. 88 
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4. THE BREAKDOWN OF FOUR POWER CONTROL 

For the first year or so this Four Power machinery functioned 
with relative smoothness, despite frequent disagreements and 
occasional 'incidents' which came to be accepted as part of 
'normalcy' in Berlin. The western authorities made strenuous 
efforts to 'win over the Russians, allay their suspicions, and 
convince them that we were their friends', to such an extent 
that they quite bewildered the more realistic Germans. 34 The 
Soviets accepted western concessions, made few in return, but 
at the same time showed that they preferred to stop short of 
disrupting Four Power control. Though the western Powers 
soon discovered that it was difficult to alter Soviet decrees en- 
dorsed in the Kommandatura's Order No. i, agreement was 
reached on a number of issues. (Colonel Howley in his report 
speaks of over 1200.) These included the re storation of essential 
city- wide services, establishment of a uniform court system and 
of common scales of rations and taxation, agreement on 
denazification procedures and a complete school reform, and 
on a procedure whereby each commandant could remove 
borough officials in his own sector. On August 13, 1946, after 
considerable difficulty and repeated references to the Control 
Council, a Temporary Constitution for the city was approved 
as a basis on which elections could be held. A transport agree- 
ment provided for sixteen (later thirty-one) trains a day to 
meet West Berlin's food and coal requirements. 35 Of especial 
importance was the Air Corridor Agreement, approved early 
in 1946. This provided for three air corridors linking Berlin with 
the west in which all aircraft, including military aircraft, could 
proceed without advance notice. It also established a Four 
Power Berlin Air Safety Centre to control a Berlin Control 
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Zone, forty miles in diameter. Planes entering it had merely to 
give certain identifying information. 86 

The Air Corridor Agreement was inspired in part by the 
'frequent Soviet protests' at alleged violations of air safety 
regulations and digressions from the provisional corridor; the 
understanding about the removal of borough officials was a 
response to cases of open defiance of western military authorities 
by officials installed before the arrival of the western forces. 
But other issues could not be resolved. Especially serious was 
the issue of public safety. Depredations by Red Army personnel 
in the western sectors continued after the entry of the western 
forces. Kidnapping, including the seizure of important city 
officials, persisted. More than any other branch of the new 
city government the police force, developed hastily and with 
minimal resources, was subject to the frictions and disagree- 
ments besetting the city, and the western Powers were unable 
to exercise influence over the Soviet-appointed chief. Eventually 
the situation was eased somewhat when on October 4, 1946, 
the Kommandatura agreed to appoint sub-chiefs for each 
sector who would report directly to their own military 
authorities. 37 

The sharpest conflicts between the Russians and the western 
Powers occurred over city politics. The Soviet-appointed 
Magistrat had been created on May 17, 1945, following a 
meeting of civic groups to discuss the provisioning of the city 
and economic reconstruction. Political parties soon revived 
following Soviet Order No. 2. The earliest in the field were 
the parties of the left. The Communist Party (KPD) benefited 
from the favour of the occupying Powers in the critical weeks 
before Four Power control was established. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD) possessed a core of politically experienced 
leaders, and could count on the fact that Berlin had been for 
half a century a Social Democratic stronghold. The Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP) and the Christian Democratic Union 

86 Davison, The Berlin Blockade, pp. 33-7. 
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(CDU) did not emerge until early July, and suffered from the 
fact that they were without vestigial organizations dating from 
before 1933. 

The revived KPD rejected an early SPD proposal for a single 
workers' party as 'premature', and succeeded instead in 
fostering the adoption by all the democratic parties of an 'anti- 
fascist bloc' policy. Late in 1945, however, communist policy 
shifted in favour of a merger. This was pushed directly by the 
Soviet Military Administration, and there was every indication 
that it would be successful, especially as Otto Grotewohl, the 
SPD leader for Berlin and the Eastern Zone, actively promoted 
it. But a number of SPD leaders had been alarmed by Soviet 
ruthlessness (the carting off to East Berlin of the entire SPD 
headquarters a few days before British forces arrived was an 
early and chastening incident). Strongly assisted by Kurt 
Schumacher, the SPD leader in the west, and with the backing 
of the western military authorities at least to the extent of 
guaranteeing the personal safety of the party leadership, the 
anti-merger forces outvoted Grotewohl and secured a party 
referendum which overwhelmingly opposed amalgamation. 
Although the Kommandatura had authorized the vote, the 
Soviet commandant refused to allow polling to be completed 
in the Soviet sector. And despite the verdict of the SPD 
membership, the pro-merger socialists and the communists 
proceeded on April 2, 1946, to form the Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) which was promptly recognized by the Soviet Military 
Government. The SPD was henceforth banned from the eastern 
zone; but in Berlin, after much wrangling on the Control 
Council, the Kommandatura recognized both the SPD and 
the SED. Though involving a western concession, this also 
involved a recognition by the Soviet Military Government 
that its aim of eliminating the SPD had failed, at least in 
Berlin. 

The elections held on October 20, 1946, were the first since 
the war, the first free vote in Berlin since 1933, and the only 
postwar election in which all sectors of the city participated. 
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Despite Soviet pressure, direct and indirect, the communists 
suffered a disastrous defeat. The results were as follows: 88 

Eligible Electors 2,307, 122 

Voters Participating 2,128,677 92-3% 

Votes Per cent. Seats 

SPD 1,015,609 48-7 63 

CDU 462,425 22-2 29 

SED 412,582 19-8 26 

LDP i94>244 9*3 I2 

The outcome undoubtedly gave the Russian leaders a severe 
jolt. It was, however, accepted by General Kotikov in the 
Kommandatura with a minimum of complaints concerning 
electoral abuses. 

Faced with this irrefutable evidence of the extent of their 
own unpopularity, and of the ineffectiveness of their propa- 
ganda when exposed to criticism and comparison, the Russians 
had now to adopt new techniques to maintain the pre-eminent 
position they had held in Berlin's political life by virtue of being 
the first on the scene. Their main aim was now to keep in office 
as many communists and pro-communists as possible, and to 
keep out of office those whom they believed to be particularly 
unpliable. After lengthy delays, on December 10 the Kom- 
mandatura agreed that the new Magistrat, a coalition of all 
four parties under a Social Democrat, Dr. Otto Ostrowski, 
should be installed. But the Soviet Commander used Article 36 
of the Temporary Constitution (which required the consent 
of the Kommandatura for the 'appointment and discharge of 
leading officials') to veto the installation in the Magistrat of 
Professor Ernst Reuter, a leading Social Democrat who had 
sat out the Nazi period in Turkey. Though it seems clear that 
the constitution referred to appointed officials, not to elected 
officers, the western Powers agreed in the Control Council to 
support Soviet objects to Reuter and two others. The new 
Oberbiirgermeister attempted to pursue a middle course in 

3g Ibid., Appendix O; Berlin: Kampf um Freiheit und Selbstverwaltung, 
pp. 211-13. 
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the East- West clash, but was defeated by Soviet official pressure 
and purposeful insubordination on the part of the communist- 
dominated officialdom, and, on the other hand, by strong 
opposition in the democratic parties (including his own) to his 
attempts to co-operate with the communists. Faced with a vote 
of no confidence, he resigned. The Kommandatura rejected 
the Soviet request that his successor (presumably Reuter) be 
approved in advance; but the Control Council reversed this 
decision. And when Reuter was elected by an overwhelming 
majority, his installation was promptly vetoed. For the next 
few months the office of Oberburgermeister was left vacant, and 
its functions discharged by one of Reuter's deputies, Frau Louise 
Schroeder. The Russians were thus in the end balked in their 
attempt to obtain control of the city government; but the 
communist grip on many administrative departments, and 
notably the police, remained strong. 39 

The elections of October 20, 1946, were a double landmark 
in Berlin's postwar history. From the Berliner's point of view, 
they signalled the passage from the era of struggle for freedom 
and self-government to the assertion of those rights. At the 
same time, Berlin became an arena in which the cold war was 
fought out in microcosm. Up to October 1946, Four Power 
administration had at least functioned, punctuated by occasional 
sharp clashes which reflected basic differences in objectives and 
approaches, and which tested to the utmost the professions of 
willingness on both sides to co-operate. After that date, the 
attitude of the western Powers stiffened in the face of Soviet 
refusal to match concession with concession. Berlin, in 1945 
the centre and symbol of the unique experiment in Four Power 
control, became by 1948 the symbol of East- West division. The 
tension largely eliminated East-West social functions. The 
Kommandatura meetings degenerated progressively into shout- 
ing contests, in which vituperative propaganda attacks drowned 
out responsible discussion. Each commander acted increasingly 
unilaterally in his own sector. As in Germany as a whole, so in 
89 Davison, The Berlin Blockade, p. 51. 
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Berlin the differences between France, Great Britain and the 
United States, being superficial, tended to dissolve, while those 
between the western Powers and the Soviet Union, representing 
two fundamentally different power systems and power interests, 
steadily divided the city into two. Subjected to a devastating 
public reverse at the polls, the Soviet authorities continued in 
the next eighteen months to suffer further setbacks. The in- 
effectiveness of the Kommandatura greatly enhanced the power 
and independence of the Magistrat, now securely in Social 
Democratic control. Opposition to the communists on the part 
of democratically minded Germans spread beyond the ranks 
of the city government, the parties and the trade unions, into 
all of Berlin's institutions where the communists were en- 
trenched. Communist power was curtailed in the administra- 
tion, the independent trade union federation waxed strong, 
and the ferment in the Humboldt University on the Unter 
den Linden indicated that a new, free university was in the 
offing. 40 

The situation in Berlin had its local roots; but it also reflected 
the growing East- West division over the German problem as a 
whole. Soviet insistence on a level of reparations which could 
only be met at the expense of the Anglo-American taxpayer, 
resulted in an increase in the permitted level of industry. Soviet 
championship of German reunification, advanced in the know- 
ledge that its strong position in its own zone could block 
political developments not on its own terms, led inevitably to 
advancing the pace of political evolution in the western zones. 
Instead of, as in 1919, the Germans having to 'organize 5 
sympathy among the victors, after 1946 the victors were forced 
by their dissensions to compete for sympathy among the 
Germans. 41 The British and American Zones were united 
economically from January i, 1947, and the French joined 
soon after. In his famous Stuttgart speech of September 6, 1946, 
Mr. Byrnes had concluded: 

40 Davison, The Berlin Blockade, p. 62; Smith, The Governance of Berlin, 
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The American people want to return the Government of Germany 
to the German people. The American people want to help the 
German people to win their way back to an honorable place among 
the free and peace loving nations of the world. 42 

This was a promise of more to come. The complete deadlock 
at the Moscow and London Conferences of March and December 
1947, presaged increasingly separate ways in East and West. 
In the spring of 1948 representatives of the western Big Three, 
together with the Benelux countries, met in London to discuss 
the development of political institutions in the western zones. 
The Marshall Plan was inaugurated, and with it plans for the 
currency reform which was to inaugurate the rapid economic 
recovery of western Germany. 

5. THE BERLIN BLOCKADE 

The Soviet answer to western plans was the Berlin blockade. 
Its advent was unexpected, though it had been preceded by a 
steady deterioration of the Four Power machinery, by a series 
of Russian experiments with restrictions on road and rail con- 
nections between Berlin and the west, and by bitter attacks on 
western policies, which culminated in the Warsaw Declaration 
of June 24. This charged that the western Powers were splitting 
Germany and transforming their zones into 'an instrument for 
the rebuilding of Germany's war potential', and demanded 
'completion' of German demilitarization, Four Power control 
over the Ruhr, conclusion of a peace treaty, withdrawal of 
occupation forces, and the formation of 'a provisional demo- 
cratic and peaceable German government, composed of 
representatives of German democratic parties and organiza- 
tions . . ,'. 43 Some indication of what was meant by the last 
point had been afforded by the organization by the SED of the 
German People's Congress. At two sesssions held in Berlin, 
Soviet protests were endorsed and western policies denounced. 

42 Ruhm von Oppen, Documents on Germany under Occupation, p. 160. 
48 Ibid., pp. 300-7. 
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At its second session, it sponsored a 'Plebiscite on the Unity of 
Germany', and on March 17, 1948, elected a German People's 
Council which looked suspiciously like an embryonic govern- 
ment. Three days later Marshal Sokolovsky read to the 
Control Council a long prepared statement recapitulating 
Soviet charges and, in a move which was clearly prearranged, 
rose and left the meeting, followed by the remainder of the 
Soviet delegation. 44 The Council had long since become in- 
creasingly ineffective. In the face of vituperative attacks, backed 
by the Soviet controlled radio and press, it could make no 
progress on the currency reform which, in the view of the 
western Allies, could no longer be postponed. This was now 
taken in hand. A last attempt to secure quadrapartite agree- 
ment failed, as the U.S.S.R. insisted on the right to print notes 
in the eastern zone, and the western Powers, mindful of the 
losses sustained through Russian possession of the plates for 
Allied Military Marks, were unwilling to lose control over the 
volume of the new note issue. The Americans and British 
determined to proceed with the reform in their own zones on 
June i, but postponed the move for three weeks to secure 
French participation. 

In the meantime Soviet policies in Berlin had become more 
menacing. Charges that the western Powers were prejudicing 
their right to remain in Berlin were accompanied by the 
assertion that Berlin was part of the Soviet zone; the war of 
nerves included the spreading of rumours that the western 
Powers were soon to leave the city; but most disturbing was the 
'orgeping. blockade'. Incidents along the approaches became 
increasingly frequent and serious. On January 24 a train bound 
for the west was detained in the Soviet zone for eleven hours 
and then its passengers returned to Berlin on the grounds that 
they lacked sufficient documentation. Only later did it become 
apparent that this was the first step towards total blockade. 
On March 30, ten days after Marshal Sokolovsky left the Control 
Council, the Soviet Deputy Military Governor informed the 
44 Clay, Decision in Germany, p. 356. 
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western Powers that new regulations governing military, 
passenger^and freight trains would go into effect on April 30. 
Protests at this 24rhQJUIl ultimatum were unavailing, and subse- 
quent restrictions forced the cancellation of military trains and 
the institution of a small air-lift. Ten days later rail services 
were resumed, but new res trie tipns came thick and fast. Many 
were explained .as 'technical'. They were often relaxed soon 
after being imposed. But they had the effect of gradually 
severing Berlin's links with the west. Soviet proposals designed 
to restrict air travel assumed an ominous significance when, 
on April 5, a Soviet fighter collided with a scheduled British 
airliner and caused it to crash with the loss of fourteen lives. 
(Later investigation indicated that the crash was caused by an 
accident.) The British, followed by the Americans, promptly 
ordered fighter escorts for all planes; but this measure was 
cancelled when the Soviet military commander gave an assur- 
ance (transformed a day later into a veiled threat) that no 
interference was c or is' intended. During the same months the 
Soviet Military Administration carried out a series of man- 
oeuvres designed to weaken the authority of the western Powers, 
the Magistrat, and the Kommandatura. These culminated on 
June 1 6, when, after a marathon thirteen-hour session, the 
Soviets walked out of the Kommandatura, alleging discourtesy 
on the part of the U.S. delegate. 45 

On Friday, June 18, after the banks had closed for the week- 
end, the western commandants informed Marshal Sokolovsky 
that on Sunday new currency would be introduced in the 
western zones, but not in Berlin 'unless it becomes unavoidable'. 
The immediate Soviet reply was to impose fresh traffic re- 
strictions. Next day Marshal Sokolovsky issued a proclamation 
which aroused especial concern because it included the state- 
ment that the new West German currency would not be 
permitted in the area of Greater Berlin 'which comes within 
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the Soviet zone of occupation and is economically part of the 
Soviet zone.' 46 On the evening of June 22 financial experts met 
to discuss the situation. The western representatives agreed to 
a single currency for Berlin. But the Soviet delegate rejected 
Four Power regulation of the issue, and appears to have been 
merely playing for time. Even before the meeting broke up 
currency reform was announced for the Soviet zone and 
Greater Berlin. The western Powers replied at once by announc- 
ing that currency reform (notes marked with a C B' had been 
secretly stored in the city) would be extended to Berlin. On 
the morning of June 24 Berliners awoke to find that they were 
faced by two currency reforms. The same day the Soviet 
blockade of the city was complete. 

Three months earlier, and just ten days after Czech demo- 
cracy had been smothered by a communist coup, General Clay 
had warned that, although he could not support his feeling 
with concrete evidence, he must revise previous assurances that 
war was unlikely for at least ten years. But the most thorough 
analysis published to date suggests that Soviet intentions in 
imposing the blockade were to defeat plans for western 
Germany without recourse to armed conflict. Soviet policy 
seems to have aimed at either completing the bolshevization of 
eastern Germany and eliminating the western enclave in 
Berlin; or at forcing Four Power agreement along the lines of 
the Warsaw Declaration. In either case the blockade appeared 
an effective weapon to force the Allies to choose between leaving 
Berlin to be absorbed in the Soviet system, or to stay in Berlin 
and accept the Soviet programme for all Germany. Soviet 
tactics, moreover, appeared to be to probe for weaknesses. 
Where advances were met with determined or warlike counter 
measures, as in the case of threats to the air corridors, the 
Soviets drew back. Almost every action was covered by some 
explanation, trivial or on occasion even ridiculous, but always 
leaving the way open for retreat without sacrifice of principle. 47 

46 Cmd. 7534, p. 17; Documents on the Status of Berlin, pp. 58-60. 

47 Clay, Decision in Germany, p. 354; Davison, The Berlin Blockade, pp. 20-6, 

73- 
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Western reaction to the Soviet challenge was spasmodic, 
including 'brave words and military gestures . . . indecision 
and compromise.' General Clay's conviction that 'If we mean 
... to hold Europe against Communism, we must not budge' 
was eventually backed by Washington and evidently shared by 
the Foreign Office. There does not appear to have been any 
top level decisions taken in advance about what to do in the 
event of a blockade. In Berlin, even among officials of the 
United States Military Government, there was considerable 
doubt that the Soviets would impose a blockade, and many, 
including the British Commandant, believed that if they did 
the western Powers would have no choice but to leave. 48 

On June 24 the western Powers countered by halting all 
shipments to tEe Soviet zone and took hesitant but decisive 
steps to supply food and fuel for West Berlin's 2-2 million 
inhabitants and the western military contingents. Food stocks 
were estimated to be sufficient for twenty-six days, coal for 
forty-five. Most electricity came from Soviet sources and was 
cut off. The idea of supplying the civilian population by air 
had already occurred to both United States and British officers. 
On June 24 General Clay ordered all American transport re- 
sources to be switched to the Berlin route. The. first planes 
carrying food arrived on the morning of June 25. The U.S. 
flew in 80 tons during the day, the RAF six and a half. By 
June 29 the first of the four-engined C-54 Skymasters were 
flown in from Hawaii, Alaska, Texas and the Caribbean to 
augment the three-and-a-half-ton capacity Dakotas. The 
RAF Dakota fleet was soon supplemented by Yorks, and 
Sunderland flying boats flew from the Elbe near Hamburg to 
the Havel. On July 7 a Skymaster landed at Tempelhof with 
the first ten tons of coal. The capacity of the air-lift doubled and 
redoubled. General Clay at first estimated that 500 to 700 tons 
might be carried daily. On July 12 United States planes carried 
1249 tons. On July 14 the combined air-lift made 515 landings. 

48 Clay, Decision in Germany, p. 361; Davison, TTu Berlin Blockade, p. 75; 
Howlcy, Berlin Command, pp. 200-2. 
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A month later, on August 12, there were more than 700. Early 
in August tankers began moving in petrol and fuel oil. By 
Segtember the average daily tonnage had risen to 4653.** 

The air-lift enabled Berlin to survive the first critical weeks; 
but it would Tiave been unavailing had it not been for the 
backing of the Berlin populace. In 1946 and early 1947 the non- 
communist leaders in Berlin had worked to preserve the 
city's unique Four Power status and to encourage the re- 
unification of Germany. But Soviet policies, especially in the 
spring of 1948, gradually undermined this middle-of-the-road 
policy, though most still opposed both the western currency 
reform and the recommendations of the London Conference as 
reinforcing the division of Germany and the isolation of Berlin. 
However, increasingly they came to identify their future with 
the western Powers and took steps to mobilize the city's popu- 
lation in an effort to persuade the western Powers to resist 
communist pressure. On March 18, the hundredth anniversary 
of the rising which inflicted a serious though temporary 
humiliation on the Hohenzollern monarchy, close to eighty 
thousand people massed in front of the ruined Reichstag to 
applaud defiant speeches by the leaders of all three democratic 
parties. On June 23 the Magistrat courageously held to the 
position that the Soviet currency reform could apply only to 
the Soviet sector, and despite the menacing mob outside the 
Assembly's doors (it met in the Soviet sector, and the police 
were noticeably inactive), the majority backed the executive. 
A mass meeting sponsored by the SPD the next afternoon 
heard Franz Neumann, the Berlin SPD leader, declare that 
'Berlin will remain free: it will never become communist', and 
make an impassioned appeal for world support. 50 Not^all 
Berliners were prepared to align themselves with the West; 
there was still widespread fear of being abandoned; but as the 

49 Max Charles, Berlin Blockade, London, 1959, pp. 59-68; Berlin: 
Behauptung von Freiheit und Selbstverwaltung, 1946-1948, Berlin, 1959, pp. 52ijf; 
Davison, The Berlin Blockade, pp. 103-5; Clay, Decision in Germany, pp. 365-6. 

60 Davison, The Berlin Blockade, pp. 78-89, 94-8, 100-2; Berlin: Behauptung 
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full magnitude of the communist threat was realized and the 
success of the air-lift demonstrated western determination, 
support for resistance became overwhelming. 

On the Allied side the air-lift was at first seen as a means of 
gaining time in which to negotiate. Western determination was 
made clear in statements on June 30. In the House of Commons, 
Ernest Bevin declared that 'we cannot abandon those stout- 
hearted Berlin democrats . . . none of us can accept surrender.' 
In Washington, General Marshall insisted 'we are in Berlin as 
a result of agreements . . . and we intend to stay. . . . Maximum 
use of air transport will be made.' 51 On July i the Soviet 
delegation officially withdrew from the Kommandatura. In a 
final effort to settle the dispute locally the three western military 
governors visited Soviet headquarters, where Sokolovsky 
blandly assured them that the 'technical' interruptions would 
continue until the western Powers abandoned their plans for 
western Germany. 52 After consultations the western Powers 
addressed identical notes to the Soviet Union rejecting the 
Soviet contention that Berlin was part of the Soviet zone, 
charging that the blockade was 'a clear violation of existing 
agreements', warning that they would not 'be induced by 
threats, pressure, or other actions' to abandon their rights in 
the city, but offering to negotiate a settlement of issues pro- 
vided the lines of communication were fully restored. The 
Soviet reply of July 14 abandoned the 'technical difficulties' 
fiction and explained that the restrictions on communications 
were a response to the alleged breaches of Four Power 
agreements for the treatment of Germany. It reiterated 
that 'Berlin lies in the centre of the Soviet zone and is part 
of that zone.' 53 

The western Powers next made approaches in Moscow, 
where Stalin suggested that agreement could be reached on a 
formula for introducing, under quadrapartite control, east 

51 Ruhm von Oppen, Documents on Germany under Occupation, pp. 308-14; 
Documents on the Status of Berlin, p. 64. 

52 Clay, Decision in Germany, p. 367. 
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zone currency into West Berlin, simultaneously with the lifting 
of the blockade and the resumption of negotiations on the 
German question as a whole. Agreement was eventually 
reached on a directive charging the military governors in 
Berlin to work out these arrangements by September 7. The 
terminology of the directive was vague and fell far short of 
the specific requirements of the western Powers for Berlin; but 
Marshal Sokolovsky was not prepared even to honour under- 
takings given to the western Ambassadors in Moscow, and also 
introduced extraneous issues. After a fresh and fruitless reference 
to the Soviet capital, the western Powers set out their final 
position on September 22 in identic notes; but their terms were 
rejected by the Soviet government, which staked out a claim 
for control of air as well as rail, highway and canal traffic to 
Berlin, On September 26 and 27 the western Powers announced 
that they were referring the dispute to the United Nations 
Security Council, 54 a move obviously aimed at bringing the 
issues clearly before world opinion. The item was placed on the 
agenda over the violent objections of the Soviet delegate. A 
resolution worked out by the six 'neutrals' on the Council was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union, and efforts of a neutral committee 
of financial experts also proved fruitless. 

Events in Berlin had meanwhile outstripped the pace of 
diplomatic negotiations. With the formation of the Anglo- 
American Combined Air Lift Task Force on October 15, the 
air-lift moved from a temporary improvisation to an operation 
of indefinite duration. Doubts that it could be maintained 
during the winter proved groundless. A new airfield was 
opened in the French sector at Tegel and more bases in the 
west. Oddly enough, the Four Power Air Safety Centre con- 
tinued to function, but Soviet harassment consisted of parachute 
droppings, 'buzzing', or firing practice in or near the air 
corridors. 

At the same time the Soviets tightened the blockade and 
intensified pressure on the city. The Soviet arsenal included 
" Cmd. 7534, pp. 21-43, 54-67. 
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threats to the civilian populace, overt acts such as kidnappings, 
and the offer of food to West Berliners who in large measure 
rejected it. More serious was the pressure brought to bear on 
the city's leaders and the splits which were forced in the city's 
administrative departments. By September the police, the food 
administration, and the banks had been divided. On 
September 6, communist mobs forced the city Assembly to 
move to the western sector. Three days later 250,000 people 
jammed the square in front of the Reichstag in protest, and the 
Red flag was torn down from the Brandenburger Tor. As the 
communist grip on East Berlin was tightened, in the West the 
democratic leaders reconstructed city institutions on non- 
communist lines. In reply, on November 30, a 'special meeting 
of the Assembly' composed of SED dominated organizations 
elected a new 'Magistral' under Fritz Ebert, son of the Weimar 
Republic's first President It was promptly recognized by the 
Soviet Military Administration, but not by the existing 
Assembly or the western Powers. The biennial elections, 
planned since before the blockade, were held on December 5 
despite Sokolovsky's protests, though naturally confined to 
West Berlin. The result was a major defeat for the communists, 
as despite threats 86-3 per cent, of the 1*5 million electorate 
turned out and 83-9 per cent, voted for the democratic parties, 
with nearly 65 per cent, going to the SPD. 65 

As 1949 opened, the line which had been drawn five years 
earlier to mark the western limits of the Soviet sector had 
hardened into something resembling an international frontier, 
as the impact of the blockade and the counter-blockade made 
themselves felt. To the east, the eight boroughs of the Soviet 
sector were becoming increasingly absorbed into the Soviet 
zone; to the west, the American, British and French sectors 
comprised a separate city, with separate and radically different 
political institutions. The western boroughs, cut off as well 
from their hinterland by a much more impenetrable barrier, 
were absolutely dependent on air supply. Yet life had become 
15 Lichtfield, Governing Postwar Germany, Appendix O. 
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more normal. The food was monotonous; the shortage of 
electric current often required the main meal to be cooked in 
the middle of the night; the lack of light and heat and trans- 
portation warped and curtailed normal social activities. Yet 
Berliners expressed their preference for these privations 
(symbolized by dehydrated potatoes) over communist occupa- 
tion with the popular phrase 'Lieber Pom als Frau komm\ Berlin 
had become the focus of world attention, and Berliners thrived 
on it. 

Early in the new year an American journalist submitted a 
number of written questions to Stalin. In his reply the Soviet 
Premier agreed that he 'could see no obstacles' to lifting 
transport restrictions in return for delay in the formation of the 
West German state until the Council of Foreign Ministers 
could consider the German problem as a whole. The omission 
of reference to the currency question, which had dogged earlier 
negotiations, it was subsequently learned, was 'not accidental'. 
Negotiations were pursued between the United States and 
Soviet representatives at the United Nations. Surprisingly the 
Soviet Union did not insist on a meeting of the Council before 
the blockade was lifted. Following discussions with the other 
western governments, agreement was announced on May 5. 
It provided that 

All the restrictions imposed since March i, 1948, by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the communications, 
transportation, and trade between Berlin and the Western zones 
of Germany and between the Eastern zone and the Western zones 
will be removed on May 12, 1949. 

In return all restrictions imposed by the western Powers were 
to be lifted. Eleven days later, on May 23, the Council of 
Foreign Ministers was to convene in Paris. 56 Just after midnight 
on May u, West Berlin's long night ended, as Soviet power 
stations resumed transmission across the boundary. Amid 
cheers of German bystanders a British army convoy left for 

66 Ruhm von Oppen, Documents on Germany wider Occupation, pp. 389-90. 
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Helmstedt; a British military train hauled by a Soviet zone 
locomotive in charge of a West German crew reopened train 
service. Fresh food poured into West Berlin, now described by 
the Kurier as 'an island of well-being surrounded by the poverty 
of the Eastern Zone 5 . 

The unconditional lifting of the blockade marked a serious 
check to Soviet policy in Germany. Credit for this outcome is 
usually assigned primarily to the air-lift, which in fifteen 
months carried 2,325,809 tons in 277,804 flights, at the cost of 
sixty-eight lives. Soviet policy was undoubtedly also influenced 
by the counter-blockade which cut the Soviet zone off from 
needed imports from western Europe and the increase in Allied 
air power. But the decision to remove the restrictions appears 
to have stemmed from the simple recognition that the blockade 
offered no further prospect of achieving either of its aims: the 
incorporation of Berlin into the Soviet zone, or delay in 
the formation of the West German government. Neither the 
blockade nor the negotiations to lift it had been allowed to 
impede the formation of a West German government, and the 
Soviet defeat was caused as much by developments in western 
Germany as by the air-lift or the stubbornness of the Berliners. 
The blockade, indeed, seemed rather to be furthering the very 
measures of western consolidation which it had been designed 
to check. It had, moreover, to be liquidated in order to prepare 
the way for a shift in tactics: a peace offensive and a stepped-up 
campaign for German unity. 57 

6. BERLIN IN A DIVIDED GERMANY 

When the Council of Foreign Ministers assembled on May 23, 
the western Powers proposed free elections throughout the city 
for a provisional government to draft a constitution, and 
advocated only limited powers for the Kommandatura. The 
Russian proposals restricted the rights of the city government 

67 Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy, pp. 276-7; Davison, The Berlin 
Blockade, pp. 275-80. 
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and required unanimous decisions in the Kommandatura. 
Discussion of the currency question was academic, as a single 
currency in a divided city was clearly impossible. After renew- 
ing the agreement announced on May 5, the Council adjourned. 
It seemed to have served no other purpose than to fulfil the 
terms required for lifting the blockade, and to permit the 
statement of positions on either side. Germany and Berlin were 
crystallizing into East and West; and neither side was willing 
to concede positions it deemed advantageous. 

In western Germany the Allied air-lift had helped to counter- 
balance unfavourable views of some western policies, and, as 
in Berlin, had helped to forge an alliance of Germans and 
occupation powers. The Basic Law was signed in Bonn the 
same day as the Council of Foreign Ministers assembled in 
Paris. Its provisions concerning the position of Berlin had been 
the subject of extensive discussions. The final version included 
Berlin (in Article 23) as one of the original Lander, and gave it 
the right to send representatives to the Bundesrat and the 
Bundestag, 'subject to Allied reservations'. Mindful of their 
Four Power responsibilities, the western Powers made it clear 
that Berlin's delegates could only be a small number of observers 
and that Berlin must not be 'governed by the Federation'. 
Article 23 was accordingly suspended and the number of 
delegates to the Bundestag reduced. The Berlin Assembly 
accepted the inevitable, pledged that it would make full use 
of the permitted representation, resolved to co-ordinate its 
activity as far as possible with the new republic, and declared 
that 'although formally separated, already today Berlin feels 
united in spirit with the Federal Republic of Germany'. With 
the failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers to reach any 
agreement, however, the Magistral renewed pressure for the 
cancellation of the suspension of Article 23, and demanded that 
elections be held in Berlin simultaneously with the poll in the 
Republic. This was rejected by the Kommandatura, and on 
August 14, concurrently with West Germany's first election, 
the City Assembly named the eight advisory representatives to 
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the Bundestag. Three weeks later the Magistrat named its four 
representatives to the Bundesrat. 58 

Since the breakup of the Kommandatura the western Powers 
had issued identical orders to the Magistrat. After the elections 
of December 5, 1948, which brought Ernst Reuter to the post 
of Oberbiirgermeister, the Kommandatura was formally re- 
constituted on a Three Power basis. The new spirit of partner- 
ship induced by the blockade was reflected in the 'Statement 
of Principles' (familiarly known as the 'Berlin Occupation 
Statute') promulgated on May 14, 1949. This granted broad 
authority to the West Berlin government, and reserved only 
powers such as foreign trade and exchange, and police super- 
vision. Legislation no longer required prior approval but 
became valid if Allied disapproval was not received within 
twenty-one days. Moreover, unanimous agreement in the 
Kommandatura was required only for constitutional amend- 
ments; all other decisions were subject only to a majority 
approval. 59 Steps were also taken to counter the deteriorating 
economic situation caused by West Berlin's precarious isolation. 
On December 15 the Federal government agreed to incorporate 
West Berlin's estimates in all future Marshall Plan estimates, 
and urged on by the Allied High Commission the Bundestag 
also approved measures designed to provide West Berlin with 
a direct subsidy from the federal treasury. EGA counterpart 
funds were also allocated to Berlin, and dismantling in the city 
was brought to a complete halt early in November. 

Berlin's problems were complicated by the emergence of the 
German Democratic Republic (DDR) less than three weeks 
after the creation of the West German Federal Republic and 
the promulgation of the Occupation Statute. As early as Sep- 
tember 1945, a provisional Central Administration had been 
established in the Soviet Zone, and in September 1947, a 
major step towards the formation of a separate government was 
taken with the establishment of the German Economic 

58 Smith, The Governance of Berlin, p. 193; Lichtfield, Governing Postwar 
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Commission. On October 7, 1949, with a carefully contrived 
appearance of spontaneity, the German People's Council, 
appointed by the People's Congress, established itself as the 
Provisional People's Chamber and promulgated a constitution 
which declared its capital to be Berlin. The Soviet Military 
Administration gave place to a Control Commission, paralleling 
the Allied High Commission, on October 10, and on November 
1 2 the Soviet Commandant in East Berlin transferred his admin- 
istrative functions to the East Berlin Magistrat. These measures 
inevitably deepened the division of the city. In addition, Berlin's 
communications problems were by no means over with the lifting 
of the blockade. The Soviet Military Administration's insistence 
that the city's railway workers living in West Berlin should be 
paid in East marks precipitated a six weeks' strike. Restrictions 
were also imposed from time to time along the road, rail and 
water routes connecting Berlin with the West. They were usually 
lifted following protests or counter measures; but recovery was 
delayed and Berlin's feeling of insecurity heightened. 

In this atmosphere efforts towards reuniting the city proved 
abortive. The agreement lifting the blockade had provided for 
quadrapartite consultations in Berlin 'to bring about a normal- 
ization of life in Berlin'. These were broken off on September 28, 
1949, when the western Powers charged that the Soviet 
Commandant had failed to abide by the undertakings made 
when the rail strike ended. Later attempts in the spring of 
1950 also failed despite the rivalry between East and West to 
appear as the foremost champion of German unity. The city 
Assembly on April 20 asked the four commandants to approve 
the draft 1948 constitution, and to supervise free elections in all 
four sectors as in 1946. The Soviet commandant, however, 
attached conditions which the western commandants and the 
city Assembly deemed inconsistent with free elections; and 
East and West went increasingly separate ways. 

It was in these circumstances that in the summer of 1950 the 
city Assembly drafted a new constitution to give Berlin the 
legal status of a Land. The draft was approved by the western 
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commandants on August 19, but the paragraphs of Article i 
which stated that Berlin was a Land of the Federal Republic 
and that federal legislation was binding on Berlin were sus- 
pended, and the Kommandatura insisted that the provisions 
of any federal Law must be voted as a Berlin Law before they 
became valid. With these exceptions the constitution came Jtrtes 
effect on October i . Elections to the House of Representatives 
(formerly the House of Assembly) were held on December 3. 
Though confined to the western sectors, an appeal to East Berlin 
for basic ration coupons produced over 400,000 replies. TheSPD 
won 6 1 seats, the CDU 34, and the LDP 32. 73 seats were left 
vacant for the Soviet sector. Ernst Reuter remained at the head 
of the Senate (as the Magistrat had now become known). 60 

Meanwhile, at a meeting in New York on September 19, the 
three western Foreign Ministers agreed to terminate the state 
of war with Germany. In view of the creation of 'outright 
military units' disguised as police in the Soviet occupied zone, 
with the ominous suggestions of events paralleling those in 
Korea, they also announced their intention to reinforce their 
contingents in Germany (including Berlin) and to study the 
questions 'raised by the participation of the German Federal 
Republic in the common defence of Europe'. Soviet alarm at 
this momentous step was registered in an exchange of notes, and 
ultimately a meeting was convened in Paris of the deputies of 
the four Foreign Ministers. After having failed to reach agree- 
ment on an agenda for a meeting of their superiors, however, 
the Deputies adjourned on June 21, 1951. 

The proposal to rearm western Germany in the interests of 
European security involved plans to terminate the occupation 
regime and to extend the authority of the Federal Government. 
Paralleling these developments, West Berlin was also to be 
granted more independence, although the principle of Three 
Power control had to be upheld. In their New York com- 
muniqu^ in September 1950, the Foreign Ministers announced 

60 Documents on the Status of Berlin, pp. 98-100, 114-17; Davison, The 
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that they would treat 'any attack against the Federal Republic 
or Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon themselves 5 , and 
declared: 

The three Governments pay tribute to the continued steadfastness of 
the people of Berlin in the valiant struggle of the city to preserve its 
freedom. They will continue to oppose aggression in any form against 
the people of the city, and are taking steps to strengthen allied forces 
there. In view of the heavy price Berlin has had to pay to defend its 
freedom, the Governments will continue their efforts to alleviate 
the economic situation. They have directed the High Commission 
to review the statement of principles governing the relationship 
between the Allied Kommandatura and Berlin, and to liberalize 
Allied controls in the city to the maximum extent practicable. 61 

On March 7, 1951, a day after the first revision of the Occupa- 
tion Statute was signed at Petersberg, the Kommandatura 
revised the Statement of Principles to broaden the authority of 
the West Berlin government. The powers reserved to the 
Kommandatura were sharply reduced, and all city legislation 
was now to become effective immediately, subject to repeal by 
the Kommandatura. Pressure by the city government also 
resulted in the Allied High Commission's laying the basis for 
the highly important 'covering law system' (Mantelgesetzge- 
bungsverfahren) through which West Berlin was to become, legally, 
virtually part of the Federal Republic. On October 8 the 
Kommandatura further decreed that the Berlin House of 
Representatives could take over a Federal law by means of a 
Mantelgesetz, stating that the provisions were valid in Berlin, 
and stipulating that the references to Federal agencies were to 
be construed as referring to the appropriate Berlin agency. 
When the important Drittes Uberleitungsgesetz was later taken 
over by a Mantelgesetz, West Berlin was drawn into the federal 
financial system, and for all practical purposes became a per- 
manent part of the economic order of the Federal Republic. 62 
The campaign for German reunification continued, without 
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progress, probably without hope. GrotewohPs 'Germans around 
one table' competed with the cry, belatedly taken up by the 
western Powers, for 'free elections'. A United Nations Com- 
mission, appointed at the Fifth Assembly in December 1951, to 
investigate the holding of all-German elections, completed its 
investigations in West Berlin, but could not succeed in making 
necessary arrangements to function in Russian occupied 
territories. The division hardened. The Soviet zone was pro- 
gressively incorporated into the satellite empire. The western 
Powers pursued their plans for integrating German resources 
into western security forces, despite communist threats, and 
pledged the accompanying extension of German powers in 
Bonn and in Berlin. In Paris, in November 1951, the three 
western Foreign Ministers declared that they would retain 
'only such special rights as cannot now be renounced because 
of the special international situation in Germany'. Shortly 
after, in an RIAS broadcast, the United States High Com- 
missioner promised that Berliners would be accorded 'control 
over their own affairs, subject only to the special limitations 
necessary' to preserve Allied rights to remain in and protect the 
city. 63 Ultimately, after intensive negotiations, 'one of the 
longest and most interesting agreements ever negotiated', 
known as 'the Contractual Agreements' or 'the Bonn Con- 
ventions' was signed in Bonn on May 26, 1952. The primary 
'Convention on Relations between the Three Western Powers 
and the Federal Republic' restored to Germany sovereignty 
alike in internal and external affairs, and officially brought 
the occupation to an end. Yet in an unprecedented fashion 
important rights relating to the stationing of troops, Berlin, and 
the negotiation of a final peace treaty were withheld, and the 
Federal Republic was to pay for its sovereignty by being 
irrevocably bound to the western military alliance through the 
European Defence Community on which the validity of the 
whole arrangement rested. 64 

68 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959) pp. 472-3. 
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This contingent grant of quasi-sovereignty once again threw 
the special position of Berlin into the limelight. The Convention 
reserved to the Allied Powers 'in view of the international 
situation' all the rights which they had heretofore exercised in 
Berlin. It proclaimed that the mission of the occupying armed 
forces stationed there would be 'the defence of the free world, 
of which the Federal Republic and Berlin form part'. In a 
'Declaration on Aid to Berlin' annexed to the Convention, the 
Federal Republic undertook to assist in the economic and 
financial recovery of Berlin, and to integrate the city's economy 
with that of the Federal Republic. For their part the three 
western High Commissioners pledged that, although obliged 
to maintain the formal ban on Berlin's incorporation as the 
twelfth Land, they were prepared to relax its strict interpre- 
tation in order to facilitate the adoption of similar legislation 
by Berlin, and the implementation of the Federal Republic's 
Declaration on Aid. 65 On the same day the Allied Komman- 
datura issued a Declaration promising that the Berlin authori- 
ties would be granted 'the maximum liberty compatible with 
the special situation of Berlin', and the Kommandatura would 
retain authority only over a limited number of areas, including 
security, disarmament, foreign relations, and police 'to the 
extent necessary to ensure the security of Berlin'. 66 The next 
day, May 27, the Foreign Ministers moved on to Paris to sign 
the EDC Treaty. Here they also issued a Declaration in which 
they warned that any action threatening the community would 
be regarded as a threat to their own security. The previous 
assurance on Berlin was reaffirmed: 

The security and welfare of Berlin and the maintenance of the 
position of the three powers there are regarded by the three powers 
as essential elements of the peace of the free world in the present 
international situation. Accordingly they will maintain armed 
forces within the territory of Berlin as long as their responsibilities 
require it. They therefore reaffirm that they will treat any attack 

65 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, pp. 98-100. 

66 Documents on the Status of Berlin, pp. 125-6. 
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against Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon their forces and 
themselves. 67 

Berlin felt instantly the Russian reaction to the signing of the 
Contractual Agreements. Telephone cables connecting the city 
with the west were abruptly cut; the frontier between West 
Berlin and the Soviet zone was closed; more than half the 
255 streets connecting East and West Berlin were blocked; 
small western enclaves beyond the city's borders were occupied 
by Soviet troops. The parallel sealing off of the Eastern zone 
behind a 5OO-mile long, lo-metre deep 'death strip' was simi- 
larly intended to bring home to the Germans the extent of the 
division of their country wrought by the Contractual Agree- 
ments. Work on rail and canal by-passes seemed to herald a 
fresh blockade; but either the Soviet leaders were deterred by 
the reaffirmed pledges of the western Powers to interpret any 
move against Berlin as an attack on themselves, or were reserv- 
ing the blockade as a card to be played when the treaties were 
finally ratified. As a further proof of Allied determination the 
United States and United Kingdom Foreign Ministers made 
separate visits to the encircled city. 'We shall not be influenced 
by threats', Mr. Eden told the Berlin parliament. 'These are 
strong and, I hope, reassuring words. They establish beyond 
doubt our abiding interest in Berlin.' 68 

As the agreements signed in May 1952, were not to become 
effective until the coming into force of the EDC, their future 
was in doubt for more than two years. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Allied High Commission began to anticipate, and to 
treat Germany, as far as possible, in accordance with the 
principles of the Contractual Agreements. After 1952 the de- 
velopment of close ties between the West Berlin city govern- 
ment and Bonn was greatly accelerated. The lack of Allied 
protests encouraged the belief that Berlin had acquired some 
kind of de jure as well as de facto status within the Republic. This 
development came to a head with the notable decision of the 

67 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, pp. 102-3. 

68 Alistair Home, Back into Power, London, 1955, pp. 23-5. 
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Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe on May 2 1, 1957, that 'Berlin 
is a Land of the Federal Republic' and that the Basic Law was 
'valid in and for Berlin except to the extent that Three-Power 
measures stemming from the occupation period and still main- 
tained limit its application'. This seemed to offer the best of 
two worlds: to the Germans, virtual incorporation in the 
Republic; to the Allies, sufficient ambiguity in Berlin's position 
so that they could feel they were guarding Berlin's special 
position and their own special rights and responsibilities. 69 The 
concept of Berlin as a part of the Republic became something 
of a sacred cow in Bonn, and found expression in annual 
sittings of the Bundestag in the city, the election (in 1954 and 
1959) of the president there, and the repeated insistence that 
Berlin will be the capital of a reunited Germany. Political and 
legal ties were reinforced by financial links which included 
direct subsidies and special concessions such as tax reductions 
intended to stimulate Berlin's economy. The city was also 
linked to the Republic by a host of administrative ties involved 
in the provision of federal services and in catering for special 
needs such as refugees. 

In East Berlin and the Soviet zone the screw was tightened 
steadily since the sealing off of the zonal frontier. By the winter 
of 1952-3 there was a serious food crisis, fuel was scarce, worn 
out machinery broke down, and the flow of refugees reached 
a peak of 58,605 in March 1953. The death of Stalin brought 
confusion to Soviet policies, but the 'new course' could not 
head off the explosion. Then on June 17 a demonstration, begun 
by building workers on the grotesque Stalinallee housing pro- 
ject to protest an increase in work norms, turned into rebellion. 
For half a day the regime tottered. But the outcome was de- 
cided by the massed intervention of T34 tanks of the Russian 
First Mechanized Division. Martial law was proclaimed, and 
despite some examples of desperate courage, East Berlin was 
reduced to angry silence. From vantage points along the sector 
boundary observers could glimpse the grim suppression to the 
69 Smith, The Governance of Berlin, pp. 198-200. 
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east. The DDR leaders blamed the revolt on 'agents provocateurs 
and fascist agents of foreign powers' operating under 'a uniform 
plan drawn up in West Berlin'. The Allied Kommandatura 
protested against the 'irresponsible recourse to military force' 
and the arbitrary interruption of free circulation between the 
sectors. Words of sympathy poured in. On June 23 a memorial 
ceremony was held for the victims. The Bundestag declared 
June 17 the 'Day of German Unity'; the great Charlottenburger 
Chaussee running west through the Tiergarten from the 
Brandenburger Tor was renamed the 'Street of June 17'. But 
there was no move to assist the desperate, futile protest against 
communist tyranny beyond the distribution of 4*5 million food 
parcels to hungry East Germans who came from the farthest 
ends of the zone to West Berlin distribution centres. 

The rising of June 17 appears to have delayed progress to- 
wards Four Power talks by which the U.S.S.R. hoped that 
EDO would be defeated. It was not until January 25, 1954, 
that the four Foreign Ministers assembled for sessions which 
alternated between the former Allied Control Building in West 
Berlin and the Soviet Embassy on the Unter den Linden. The 
West presented the 'Eden Plan' for free elections, the formation 
of an all-German government, and the negotiation of a peace 
treaty; the East the demand for the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, and the neutralization of Germany. Both plans differed 
little in essentials from the proposals advanced in 1952. All 
four participants repeated at length the frequently rehearsed 
and familiar arguments. A Punch cartoon depicted the confer- 
ence as four gramophones playing at each other across a 
circular table. On February 19 it adjourned, with the western 
Foreign Ministers reaffirming 'their abiding interest in the 
security of [Berlin]' as expressed two years earlier. 7 

On August 30, 1954, the long drawn out debate on the EDG 

came to an anti-climax, when it was rejected by the French 

National Assembly. A few weeks later a Nine Power conference 

in London drafted a scheme to restore German sovereignty, 

70 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, pp. 122-3. 
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provide for the defence of Europe within an enlarged Brussels 
Treaty, and invite the Federal Republic to join NATO. 71 De- 
tailed agreements to end the occupation and prescribe a new 
pattern of partnership were worked out in Paris later in 
October. This involved largely redrafting the 1952 agreements 
to take account of the new framework for European defence. 
Once again Berlin posed special demands. In London the three 
western Powers had pledged that they would maintain their 
armed forces in Berlin 'so long as their responsibilities require 
it' and would 'treat any attack as an attack upon themselves'. 
This guarantee was underwritten by the NATO Council. From 
October 1954, Berlin thus became a responsibility of the North 
Atlantic Treaty system. 72 At the conclusion of their Paris 
meetings the three Foreign Ministers announced their intention 
to accord to the city government the greatest possible degree 
of self-government. On May 5, 1955, when these agreements 
had been ratified, the Federal Republic became an inde- 
pendent sovereign power, and four days later a member of 
NATO. The occupation was formally brought to an end. At 
the same time the Declaration issued by the western Komman- 
datura in 1952 in connection with the Contractual Agreements 
came into effect. But Berlin's special status was preserved by 
the retention by the occupying Powers of 'the rights and 
responsibilities heretofore exercised or held by them'. In Berlin, 
the occupation remained. The Kommandatura retained 
ultimate authority and supervisory powers, and the new 
Ambassadors retained in consequence the 'rights, responsibilities 
and prerogatives' in Berlin which formerly belonged to the 
High Commissioners. 73 

The Soviet answer to Bonn's entry into NATO was the 
'Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance' 
signed at Warsaw on May 14; but Berlin felt more acutely the 
drastic increase (ranging between 100 and 1000 per cent.) in 

71 Ruhm von Oppen, Documents on Germany under Occupation, pp. 600-9. 

72 Documents on the Status of Berlin, p. 129. 

78 Ibid., pp. 129, 141; Smith, The Governance of Berlin, pp. 184-6. 
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tolls imposed on April i on West German vehicles using high- 
ways in the Soviet zone. Still, hopes for progress on a German 
treaty were raised by the conclusion of an Austrian Treaty on 
May 15. In mid-July the heads of government of the Four 
Powers met at Geneva to discuss inter alia European security 
and Germany. The discussion merely revealed that the U.S.S.R. 
put European security before unification; the United States 
reunification before security. And the amiability evident at the 
summit could not conceal the fact that Russia had no intention 
of departing from her own programme for reunification. When 
the Foreign Ministers met to draft agreement on the basis of 
the Geneva directives, they made no progress. It was clear that 
the U.S.S.R. was unwilling to allow the Soviet zone to submit 
to the test of free elections, and preferred to see Germany 
remain divided until unity could be achieved on her own 
terms. 

The Soviet 'two Germanics' policy was thus already taking 
shape. Diplomatic recognition had been accorded the Federal 
Republic on September 14, and on September 20 a treaty was 
signed with the DDR which purported to bring the occupation 
to an end and to grant full sovereignty to the DDR. Soviet 
troops were to 'remain for the time being' in the German 
Democratic Republic with the approval of its government. On 
the same day, in an exchange of letters, it was agreed that the 
DDR should protect and control the lines of communication 
leading to the Federal Republic, with the exception of the 
movement of military personnel and freight of the western 
Powers which would 'for the time being ... be implemented 
by the command of the group of Soviet forces in Germany.' 
This movement was to be permitted on the basis of 'existing 
four-power agreements' on the Berlin-Marienborn Autobahn, 
on the Berlin-Helmstedt and (for the return of empty wagons) 
on the Berlin-Oebisfelde railway, and in the three air corridors. 
The western Powers sharply reminded the Soviet Union that 
it remained responsible for carrying out Four Power agreements. 
But the Soviet Union insisted that the DDR had full jurisdiction 
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over its sovereign territory, and pointed out that military 
traffic had been specifically excluded from the agreement of 
September 20. Following an incident in which two American 
Congressmen were detained in the Soviet sector of Berlin on 
November 27, the Soviet Ambassador reiterated that the 
DDK's jurisdiction extended to guarding and controlling its 
frontiers, including the outer ring of Berlin, the sector boundary, 
and the lines of communication between Berlin and West 
Germany. The western Powers could do no more than insist 
that they would continue to hold the U.S.S.R. responsible for 
obligations assumed under Four Power agreements. 74 

The events of 1955 deepened and widened the division of 
Germany, and gave ample justification to the fears of those 
who believed that the East- West disagreement was prolonging 
into an indefinite future the partition of the country. The 
stalemate became increasingly intractable, as it persisted into 
1956 and 1957, when the question of tactical atomic weapons 
added new complexities. Plans for disengagement and dis- 
armament failed to break it. For the East, the DDR became 
the firmest bastion in the satellite empire; for the West, the 
Federal Republic became the keystone in the arch of western 
European security. East Berlin was formally absorbed into the 
surrounding DDR, of which it was the capital; West Berlin 
preserved a nominal independence, but was increasingly 
absorbed into the Federal Republic. But the deadlock meant 
that West Berlin remained precariously isolated. Separated 
from the democratic West by no miles of hostile territory, it 
was dependent for its communications on agreements nego- 
tiated with the DDR. All its supplies, from milk to building 
materials, had to be brought in from the West. Of these, only 
07 per cent, came by air, free from DDR controls. Its exports 
to the surrounding Soviet zone, arranged through the East- 
West trade agreement, amounted to only one or two per cent, 
of its total trade, the bulk going to the Federal Republic, of 
whose economic system it was 'an integral part'. 
74 Documents on the Status of Berlin, pp. 162-71. 
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Within the city itself, the split was almost complete. Two 
economic systems, two currencies, two ways of life confronted 
each other within the limits of a single urban complex. Two 
city administrations functioned completely apart. Separate 
water, gas and electric works had been developed in West 
Berlin since the blockade, and the one remaining vestige of 
joint public utilities appeared to be the drainage of West Berlin 
sewage through East Berlin, permitted in return for work on 
subway trains in West Berlin yards. Buses and trams halted 
short of the sector boundary, though the U-Bahn (subway), 
controlled in the West, also served the East, and the elevated 
railway (S-Bahn), integrated in the DDR railway system, also 
served West Berlin and proved in the autumn of 1959 a fertile 
source of incidents. Separate postal systems operated in the two 
halves of Berlin, though mail exchange functioned reasonably 
well. Since May 27, 1952, however, the only telephone line 
connecting East with West Berlin was the line linking the two 
police headquarters. Freedom of movement across the sector 
boundary remained possible either by train or along the more 
than seventy streets giving access to East Berlin, where the 
check by the Volkspolizei was directed against contraband and 
was necessarily somewhat haphazard. In addition to social 
visits this also made possible the continued existence (though 
on a reduced scale) of Grenzgangers, those who worked in one 
sector and lived in the other, and more significantly, kept Berlin 
as the principal entry point for the continuing flow of refugees 
from the DDR. A certain amount of political contact remained: 
for the West the communist system could be observed close at 
hand, and a glimpse gained of coexistence in action; western 
newspapers could be bought by eastern visitors, and western 
broadcasts could be heard throughout the zone. But the great 
and decisive factors in West Berlin's life were the division of 
the city and its isolation behind formidable barriers in the 
Soviet zone. Though this induced a form of mass claustro- 
phobia, Berlin's unique situation was accepted as more or less 
normal by the city's population. 
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7. THE KHRUSHCHEV CRISIS 

This uneasy modus vivendi was shattered when Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev called the city's status in question late in 
1958 and opened Berlin's most serious crisis for a decade. 
Khrushchev's initiative had been heralded by repeated calls 
for 'normalization' of the situation in the 'capital of the DDR'. 
A speech by Walter Ulbricht in East Berlin on October 27 
indicated that at their congress in July the SED had resolved 
on the elimination of West Berlin c a hotbed of fascists and 
subversive agencies' from the territory of the DDR. A fortnight 
later, on November 10, at a meeting in Moscow in honour of 
Polish Premier Gomulka, Khrushchev challenged the whole 
right of the western Powers to be in Berlin and threatened 
unilateral action to drive them out. He declared menacingly 
that repeated violations of the Potsdam Agreements had for- 
feited their right to remain in Berlin and announced that the 
Soviet government intended to hand over its responsibilities 
in Berlin to the DDR: 

What then is left of the Potsdam Agreement? [he asked] One thing 
in effect: the so-called four-power status of Berlin, that is, a position 
in which the three western powers . . . have the possibility of lording 
it in Western Berlin, turning that part of the city, which is the 
capital of the German Democratic Republic, into some kind of a 
state within a state, and, profiting by this, conducting subversive 
activities against the German Democratic Republic, against the 
Soviet Union, and other Warsaw Treaty countries. On top of all 
this, they have the right of unrestricted communication between 
Berlin and Western Germany through the airspace, by railways, 
highways and waterways of the German Democratic Republic, 
a state which they do not even want to recognize. . . . 
The time has obviously arrived for the signatories of the Potsdam 
Agreement to renounce the remnants of the occupation regime in 
Berlin and therefore make it possible to create a normal situation in 
the capital of the German Democratic Republic. The Soviet Union, 
for its part, would hand over to the sovereign German Democratic 
Republic the functions in Berlin that are still exercised by Soviet 
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The West braced itself for a fresh blockade. Pravda warned that 
the Berlin question would be solved 'radically'. Ulbricht 
announced that the western Powers must come to terms with 
the DDR if they wished to stay in Berlin. Khrushchev appears 
to have had some second thoughts, however, and it was not 
until November 27 that Soviet proposals were embodied in 
notes to the western Powers and the Federal Republic. They 
followed faithfully the ground traced out in Khrushchev's 
speech. Alleging breaches of the Potsdam Agreement, they 
declared the presence of the western Allies an anachronism, 
denounced the agreement of September 12, 1944, which pro- 
vided for the joint occupation of Berlin, and announced that 
'an independent solution' to end 'the abnormal and dangerous 
situation' in Berlin must be found 'in the very near future'. 
Desiring to preserve for West Berliners the chance of selecting 
their own way of life they rejected the 'most correct and natural' 
scheme of reuniting the city and incorporating it with the DDR. 
Instead they proposed to make West Berlin a demilitarized 
free city, guaranteed by the Four Powers and possibly under 
the observation of the United Nations. They proposed to turn 
over the control of all routes connecting Berlin with the West 
to the sovereign DDR. The proposal was offered on a take it 
or leave it basis. At the end of six months the Soviet Union 
would act, and thereafter all remaining contacts with officers 
and officials of the other occupying powers would be broken 
off, and there would 'no longer remain any topic for negotia- 
tions between the former occupying powers on the Berlin 
question.' 78 

The Soviet notes met with noes of varying intensity. The 
free-city proposal, however attractive in theory, involved the 
unilateral withdrawal of the western Powers and leaving 
Berlin's 2-2 million inhabitants at the mercy of the leaders of 
the DDR who were already flexing their muscles in anticipation 
of greater triumphs to come. Formal western replies were not 
sent until terms were co-ordinated in Paris in December. In 
76 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, pp. 3I7-3 1 - 
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the meantime the West Berliners showed unmistakably where 
they stood. Before the municipal elections held on December 7 
Ulbricht appealed for votes for the SED to indicate support for 
Khrushchev's proposals. The Governing Mayor, Herr Willy 
Brandt, denounced the Russian proposal as 'unbearable', and 
Chancellor Adenauer, who spent the three days before the 
election in the city, pledged the support of the west for the 
defence of a free Berlin. These appeals proved more effective 
than either Soviet threats or Ulbricht's contributions to the 
war of nerves. Over 93 per cent, of the voters turned out. The 
SPD and the CDU increased their share of the votes and 
divided all 133 seats between them. The SED received only 
1*9 per cent, of the vote, a drop of nearly one- third since 1954, 
and thus failed to win a single seat. If Ulbricht wished the 
election to be interpreted as a plebiscite, he received a con- 
vincing, if unwelcome, response. 

Following a meeting in Paris on December 14, attended also 
by Brandt, fresh from his electoral triumph, the four western 
Foreign Ministers 'reaffirmed the determination of their 
governments to maintain their positions and their rights with 
respect to Berlin including the right of free access', and rejected 
the unilateral repudiation of its obligations by the U.S.S.R. 
This stand was backed by the North Atlantic Council which 
met immediately afterwards. But while making clear their 
resolution not to yield to threats and reminding the U.S.S.R. 
that the Alliance was pledged to the defence of Berlin, the 
Atlantic Powers struck a more constructive note by asserting 
that the Berlin question could only be settled in the framework 
of an agreement for Germany as a whole, and endorsed the 
readiness of the western Powers to examine this wider problem 
afresh, as well as the related issues of European security and 
disarmament. 77 The formal replies to the Soviet Union's note 
reflected the results of this close consultation, though their 
terms varied. All refuted the Soviet view of relations with 
Hitler's Germany; and the British note reminded the Soviet 
77 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, pp. 333-4- 
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Union of the extent of the remilitarization of eastern Germany 
half a decade before a single West German was put in an army 
uniform, and observed that the io,ooo-man western garrison 
isolated in Berlin could hardly be considered a threat to the 
more than half million Soviet and East German soldiers in the 
Soviet zone. All pointed out that the Allied presence in Berlin 
rested not upon the Potsdam Agreement, but on the legal basis 
of wartime agreements and unconditional surrender, plus the 
subsequent agreements lifting the blockade and at the 1955 
summit conference; all rejected the right of unilateral de- 
nunciation of these agreements, but expressed a willingness to 
negotiate, preferably within the wider context of the German 
question as a whole, 'in an atmosphere devoid of coercion or 
threats'. The Federal Republic's reply pointed to overwhelming 
rejection of the free city proposal in the recent Berlin elections, 
and reminded the Soviet Union of its support for the principle 
'that West Berlin should exist in the manner desired by its 
people'. 78 

There is some evidence to suggest that the firm western stand, 
backed by the electoral victory in Berlin, persuaded the Soviet 
Union to move at a more cautious pace. In its next note, 
despatched on January 10, it commented that it was Tar from 
considering its proposal about a free city for West Berlin as 
excluding any additions and amendments'. At the same time 
Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan, then visiting the United 
States, made it clear that the November proposals should not 
be regarded as an ultimatum. 79 Yet the detention of an 
American Army convoy on the Autobahn and, a little later, 
Soviet protests at flights over 10,000 feet in the air corridors, 
warned of the weapons in Soviet hands. By the time the latter 
incident took place, however, preparations for East-West 
negotiations were well advanced. 

On February 16 the western Powers proposed that the 
German question should be discussed at a meeting of Foreign 

78 Documents on the Status of Berlin, pp. 204-26. 
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Ministers. The Soviet Union countered with the proposal for a 
summit conference as affording 'the greatest chance of achieving 
positive results', but agreed to a Foreign Ministers' meeting at 
which both Germanics and Poland and Czechoslovakia should 
be represented. Mr. Khrushchev continued to mix blandish- 
ments with threats. Early in March he told a Workers' Congress 
at Leipzig that no one was going to compel West Berliners to 
accept a scheme of things unacceptable to them, but added 
significantly 'each vegetable has its season'. The West also 
mixed firmness and flexibility. In a strongly worded statement 
on March 16, Mr. Eisenhower warned that 'We cannot try to 
purchase peace by forsaking two million free people of Berlin.' 
At the same time he accepted the idea of the Foreign Ministers 
preparing the way for the summit which Mr. Dulles had so 
long resisted. On March 26 the western Powers proposed a 
meeting confined to the Four Powers at Geneva on May 11, 
'to consider questions relating to Germany, including a peace 
treaty with Germany and the question of Berlin', and to pre- 
pare for a summit meeting later on. This was accepted by the 
Soviet Union on March 30. 80 

The Foreign Ministers met, with an interval, from May 1 1 
to August 5. On the western side the ground had been prepared 
by Four Power discussions, and the western position was en- 
dorsed by the North Atlantic Council meeting in Washington 
on the tenth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty. East and 
West produced familiar plans for the solution of the German 
problem as a whole, with no approach to agreement. Some 
progress was made, however, towards an interim agreement on 
Berlin itself, to provide for a ban on atomic weapons or missiles, 
limitation of allied forces in the city, and maintenance of the 
existing procedures for access. But deadlock ensued over the 
Soviet refusal to acknowledge that the West's juridical position 
would remain unchanged at the end of the interim period, and 
the West's determination to remain in Berlin until a satisfactory 

80 Documents on Germany, 1944-1959 > pp. 383-410; Great Britain, Foreign 
Office, Documents about the Future of Germany (including Berlin), Cmd. 719, 
London, 1959, pp. 10-11. 
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solution had been found for Berlin and Germany. Agreement 
on a meeting of the Foreign Ministers had at least enabled 
Mr. Khrushchev to lift his deadline. The date of May 27 had 
come and gone without incident. On June 10 Mr. Gromyko 
had faced his western colleagues with the demand that they 
terminate the present status of Berlin within a year, but the 
West refused to negotiate under deadlines and the threat was 
not proceeded with. 

Before the conference broke up, however, President Eisen- 
hower had invited Mr. Khrushchev to visit the United States. 
The communiqu^ issued from Camp David following the 
private talks there between the two leaders in September 
merely indicated that negotiations over Berlin and Germany 
would be resumed. President Eisenhower told his next Press 
Conference that the talks would have no time limit. On his 
return to Moscow Mr. Khrushchev stressed that they could 
not go on indefinitely. But it was clear that the acute tension 
which had arisen in consequence of the Soviet challenge a year 
earlier had been largely dissipated; and the spirit of Camp 
David was prolonged into 1960, as the summit was fixed, 
grace a de Gaulle, for May 16. 

Though the asperities of the cold war had been mitigated, 
it was difficult to see that anything had been changed in the 
actual situation. There was nothing to indicate that Soviet 
policy was deflected from its goal of, in Secretary of State 
Herter's words, 'going to get us out', and Mr. Khrushchev's 
patience in the face of over a year's delay in reaching the 
summit suggested that he was satisfied to wait until the DDR 
was further consolidated and its recognition less easily avoided. 
Press reports indicated that he would begin at the summit at 
precisely the point where the Foreign Ministers left off in 
August. On the western side, despite West German fears, there 
appeared to be no disposition towards major concessions. There 
had been an impressive display of unanimity at the western 
summit and at the NATO Council meetings in December, but 
there appeared to be little real common ground over Berlin in 
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the western capitals, perhaps not even agreement over whether 
Berlin was a negotiable issue. In a speech in Berlin on January 1 1 , 
Chancellor Adenauer was optimistic on the subject of western 
solidarity, but the German press was of the opinion that the 
really tough questions had not been settled at Paris, and ex- 
pressed fears that unanimity in the past gave no guarantee for 
a future summit meeting. Maintenance of western unity was 
not likely to be assisted either by Adenauer's assertion that 'all 
proposals made at Geneva are past and done with', nor by the 
Bundestag's attempt to secure a virtual veto for the Federal 
Republic on the subject of Berlin. 

As 1960 opened, it appeared that a solution for the Berlin 
problem was as far off as ever. The reconstructed city on the 
Spree had become too important a vantage point for either side 
to make fundamental concessions. For Khrushchev, West Berlin 
remained 'a bone stuck in his throat', an anachronistic in- 
trusion dead in the centre of the DDR whose consolidation it 
prevented. For the West, Berlin was a prestigial showplace, 
which provided its only vantage point in central Europe, to 
say nothing of the last remaining outlet for refugees and of the 
long-standing commitment to the 2-2 million Berliners who 
had made common cause with the West. Nor did agreement on 
measures to alleviate sources of tension appear to be within 
negotiable distance. Mr. Khrushchev's description of Berlin's 
situation as 'abnormal' was echoed by Mr. Eisenhower in an 
unguarded moment; but abnormality lay less in the prolonga- 
tion of arrangements designed for the immediate post-surrender 
era than in the isolation and division of a great city. The critical 
fact for West Berlin remained that even the increasing accept- 
ance inside as well as outside West Germany of the fact that 
reunification is at best a distant goal, involving the tacit if 
temporary recognition of the 'Two Germanics', does not solve, 
but rather intensifies, Berlin's problems. For the more East 
and West Germany draw apart, the sharper does the isolation 
of Berlin appear. As Willy Brandt once remarked, West Berlin 
is 'the linch-pin that holds Germany together', the last hope of 
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reunification. It seems clear that the western legal position is 
unimpeachable so far as concerns occupation rights in Berlin; 
less so for access to the city. 81 Yet it would be idle to pretend 
that legal rights can, in the end, prevail over power realities. 
The essential problem will be to preserve allied rights and the 
security and freedom of the West Berliners, and still negotiate 
a settlement which will satisfy the legitimate grievances of the 
U.S.S.R. This calls for imaginative diplomacy; yet Berliners 
look communism in the face, and political experiments have a 
way of looking rather more serious. 

Looking back over nearly two decades of Berlin's recent 
history, the present situation appears to be the result of the 
Soviet Union's resolute pursuit of its own aims and of a number 
of western mistakes. There is more than a little irony in the 
fact that the actual lines of demarcation of the free and com- 
munist areas of Berlin and Germany appear to stem from a 
British proposal; while the failure to secure adequate access to 
Berlin was frustrated by United States Army leadership. Per- 
haps, however, it is less the occupation arrangements than the 
failure of Three or Four Power harmony which is responsible 
for the present situation. Certainly it is the confrontation of 
two totally opposed political systems which has been responsible 
for the failure to reach a solution to the resulting problem. This 
cannot be argued away. And it suggests that the 'abnormal* 
situation of Berlin may persist as long as East-West differences. 

81 Karl Loewenstein, 'The Allied Presence in Berlin: Legal Basis', Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. u, February 15, 1959, pp. 81-4. 
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4. Germany in the Postwar Balance 



I . THE BACKGROUND 

BACK IN the days on the eve of the French Revolution, 
Mirabeau remarked of Prussia that it was not a country with 
an army it was an army with a country. War was Prussia's 
national industry, and virtually the whole structure of the state, 
from monarch down to serf, was designed to make the maximum 
contribution to the ultimate expression of national interests in 
the form of military power. 

The Prussian temper was deeply embedded in the Empire 
that was Bismarck's creation. Liberalism had tried to fulfil the 
aspirations of German nationalism, and had failed in 1848. 
Nationalism turned to the Prussian way of blood and iron, 
shattering the existing political structure of Germany in three 
swift strokes of armed might to forge a new Reich with Prussia 
in the ascendant. Military power had asserted itself as the 
paramount and perhaps even the indispensable instrument for 
realizing Germany's national objectives, and pride in and 
reliance on German armed strength marked Germany's 
national outlook during the subsequent decades. 

This would not have mattered so much if the united German 
Empire had acted as the satiated state that Bismarck at one 
point claimed it to be. The industrial and commercial expansion 
that followed unification offered an outlet for the energies that 
Germans displayed in such abundance. But it also called for 
broader opportunities in the field of world trade, while at the 

150 
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same time by strengthening the economic base it added to 
Germany's sense of pre-eminence based on power. In conse- 
quence, the understandable desire of Germany to have an 
effective voice in world affairs found expression all too often in 
a policy of surprises in abrupt demands, and threatening 
demonstrations, and sudden strokes that presented the other 
Powers with the dilemma of acquiescence or war. 

Such conduct on the part of the world's leading military 
state was bound to be alarming. And when Germany's terri- 
torial expansion overseas embroiled her with one colonial 
power after another, and when this in turn led to the adoption 
of a German naval policy that was a direct challenge to Britain's 
maritime ascendancy, a stiffening resistance was the inevitable 
response. German unification had drastically changed the state 
structure of Europe. German predominance threatened to 
overturn the power balance and subject Europe to the ascend- 
ancy of a single Power. The instinctive and traditional reaction 
was to combine to prevent such an outcome. 

The stage was thus set for the catastrophe of 1914. It is not 
necessary to revive the profitless 'war guilt' controversy to 
recognize that the conduct of Imperial Germany was a major 
element in the situation that resulted in the First World War. 
The victors were convinced that armed conflict had been 
forced on them by the mounting pressure that ultimately 
threatened to reduce the whole of Europe to German domina- 
tion; and the fact that a German victory had so narrowly been 
averted, and that Germany had maintained so long and 
stubborn a resistance against superior numbers, served to 
deepen the realization of how formidable a danger had been 
escaped at so terrible a cost. 

The scars of these memories had not yet faded when the more 
brutal and barbaric aggression by Nazi Germany plunged the 
world once again into the disaster of global war. The shock 
gained added impact from the background. It seemed that 
Germany had learned nothing from her previous defeat, but 
had emerged unreconciled and unrepentant, and stubbornly 
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determined to impose her will on the other nations of Europe 
by force of arms. Almost equally disturbing was the way that 
Germany had recovered the power as well as the will to pursue 
her aggressive designs. Subjugated by defeat, dislocated by the 
postwar inflation, and plunged into the depression of the 'thirties, 
Germany had rallied to become once more a producer of the 
tools of war on a massive scale and to glorify the spirit of 
militarism as a supreme expression of the superior German 
nature. The military restrictions of Versailles were thrown off, 
the irresolute and disunited democracies were defied, and 
Germans with arms in their hands launched the nation and the 
world into the most devastating conflict of modern times. 

In the minds of the Allied wartime leaders this record of the 
recent past was vivid and ever-present. In the world of the 
twentieth century, Germany had been the aggressor-in-chief. 
Other states may have been guilty of disturbing the peace, but 
none had combined power with menace on a scale that made 
it a global danger. Two cataclysmic wars within a single 
generation could be laid to Germany's account. The disastrous 
defeat of 1918 had not deterred her from a reckless renewal of 
military adventure in 1939. The lessons of the past gave ground 
for apprehension that a revived Germany might be tempted to 
make a third try, and for the belief that it was from Germany 
alone that such a threat need be feared. 

If therefore the military victory of the Allies was to have 
lasting results, it must be used as an opportunity to free the 
world henceforth from any such danger. Germany must be 
prevented from resuming the role of aggressor-in-chief, either 
by imposing effective restraints upon her, or by converting her 
to repentance and redemption, or perhaps by a combination 
of the two. Whatever the method, it seemed reasonable to 
assume that the objective was shared in common by all the 
Allies, and that their common interest in containing Germany 
would ensure their continued co-operation after the end of 
hostilities. 

The reality of course was very different. The defeat of 
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Germany removed the single common bond between the Soviet 
Union and the West. It opened up at once the question of what 
kind of world was to be rebuilt on the ruins left by the war, and 
on this the democratic and the communist states were irre- 
concilably at odds. Each saw in the aims of the other a threat 
to its own way of life and to the kind of society that it was 
seeking to build or preserve. The wartime coalition dissolved 
in rivalry and antagonism, to be replaced by the mutual fears 
and hostility that found expression in the cold war. 

2. THE COLD WAR AND GERMANY 

A major factor in the situation, and one that made it possible 
to indulge in this type of quarrel, was the fact that Germany 
had been at least temporarily eliminated from the power struc- 
ture. The possibility that this might be only a passing pheno- 
menon, and that German revival might in due course enable 
that country once more to throw her weight into the power 
balance, gave added incentive to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities presented by her immediate postwar eclipse. For the 
present, other objectives took precedence over the suppression 
of Germany. The Russians in particular were determined to 
use to the full the chance that was presented to them to advance 
the frontiers of communism and to expand the power of the 
Soviet bloc. With Germany impotent, the gains would not only 
strengthen the communist grouping against any possible 
threats from the capitalist world, but would give a stronger 
base for pressure on non-communist countries and more favour- 
able positions for a further advance. There might even be 
heightened prospects for the absorption of Germany itself into 
the communist system; and if this should fail, and if Germany 
should once more revive as a menace, Russia would still be in 
a greatly improved position to meet the resulting threat. 

At the same time, the long range aspect took on an altered 
perspective in the light of the international balance that 
emerged after the war. Power had shifted from the centre of 
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Europe to the periphery. Soviet Russia in the east, the United 
States in the west, both towered above the leading states of the 
Old World who had up to this point dominated the inter- 
national scene. It was scarcely conceivable that Germany, how- 
ever fully recovered and extensively rearmed, could ever again 
attain a stature that would enable her to challenge either of the 
two super-Powers that alone could be looked on as major rivals 
of each other. The way might still be open under certain cir- 
cumstances for a remilitarized Germany to seek to impose her 
will on her smaller neighbours by force. It was hardly within 
the bounds of probability that she could in the foreseeable future 
regain the former military ascendancy that had made her feel 
capable in the arrogance of her power of challenging the whole 
world in arms. 

For the western world at least it was Soviet Russia, with her 
declared enmity towards the established order of western society, 
that was now cast in the role of aggressor-in-chief. If Germany 
remained a potential danger to either side, it was not from the 
likelihood that she would once more attain to such a role on 
her own account, but rather that she might add her weight as 
a powerful auxiliary to one or other of the rival blocs, and per- 
haps on a basis that would enable her to influence or even 
determine the policies of her chosen partners in favour of 
Germany's own aggressive nationalist designs. 

This was in fact a major consequence of Russia's deliberate 
choice of a forward policy in preference to the alternatives that 
were open to her in the immediate postwar period. In the re- 
establishment of peace, the West asked nothing better than to 
collaborate with Russia for common ends. Flexibility and 
patience on the part of the Kremlin could have created an 
atmosphere of confidence, conducive to concessions by the 
West in the interest of continued harmony, and winning for 
Russia her much-desired voice in the postwar treatment of 
Germany as a whole. Such a policy, disarming in its surface 
manifestations, might even have created an atmosphere favour- 
able to communist infiltration through persuasion and greatly 
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increased its chances of winning control in Germany and per- 
haps in other lands of western Europe. But such methods, 
besides being alien to communist patterns of thought and action, 
would have called for renunciation of the tempting gains that 
lay within the Russian grasp. The Soviet Union preferred to 
seize what was at hand and to fasten an irrevocable grip on the 
areas under its direct control, even at the price of antagonizing 
the West and alienating the sympathies of the peoples outside 
its orbit. Russia chose the path of power; and while the gains 
were tangible, they stopped where power stopped, and beyond 
that physical limit the response to Russian pressure was a 
rapidly hardening resistance to any further advance. 

Given the tensions that resulted from this situation, it was 
inevitable that Germany even a disarmed and devastated 
Germany should become a serious factor in the calculations 
of the two rival groups. She might not for the moment be in a 
position to embark on an independent national policy that 
would seriously challenge the victorious Powers. She might 
have disbanded her military establishment and demonstrated 
an uncharacteristic aversion to rebuilding it. There still re- 
mained a formidable potential that could not be disregarded 
in its relevance to the ultimate balance of power. Over seventy 
million Germans would by their numbers alone represent a 
major accession of strength to any bloc with which they were 
aligned. The significance gained added weight when they 
carried with them such traditional German qualities as dis- 
cipline and industriousness, not to mention those talents that 
had been all too impressively demonstrated for military enter- 
prise. There were in addition the resources that had made 
Germany a leading industrial nation not merely the coalfields 
of the Ruhr and Rhineland or the battered but still salvageable 
industrial complex of this and other regions, but the fund of 
basic skills that was by now inherent in the German working 
class as well as in the technicians and scientists and entre- 
preneurs whose ingenuity had done so much to make the 
structure of the German economy one of the most advanced in 
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the world. And by no means least in importance was Germany's 
physical location, embracing the north European plain from 
the Baltic to the Rhine and from the Oder to the North Sea. 
A Germany controlled and utilized as a spearhead by either of 
the great power blocs could virtually determine the fate of 
western Europe. With its face towards the east and with the 
backing of the western democracies, Germany stood as a key 
bastion against the westward surge of communist imperialism. 
Let this situation be reversed, let Germany lower the ramparts 
and swing into the Soviet orbit, and the whole land would be 
transformed into a massive wedge, shattering western Europe 
into fragments and leaving the scattered remnants at the mercy 
of the Kremlin. 

This last point was particularly vital in the light of the geo- 
graphy of power distribution in the postwar world. Germany 
lay in the front line between the two contending groups. It was 
a situation brought upon her by the circumstances of defeat 
that were in turn the consequence of Hitler's arrogant challenge 
to the existing world order. The victims of Nazi aggression 
rallied to close in on Germany from east and west. They met on 
German soil; and when their wartime partnership dissolved in 
rivalry and enmity, the line that divided the zones of military 
occupation became the frontier between two incompatible 
social and political systems, each of which regarded it as a 
minimum line of defence from which neither was prepared to 
retreat. 

3. DEADLOCK OVER GERMANY 

As a result, Germany took on the dual aspect of a prize and a 
battleground. While neither group would abandon its existing 
foothold, each sought to modify the situation in ways that 
would improve its own position. The outcome in Germany 
would significantly and perhaps decisively affect the overall 
balance and the prospect for either side of consolidating its 
security, whether by a territorial advance at the expense of the 
other, or by a firmer integration of at least part of Germany 
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within its existing sphere. Neither was reconciled to the situation 
as it stood, yet it was hard to envisage any adjustment that 
would be mutually advantageous and therefore mutually 
acceptable. 

To take an extreme example, it would be useless to seek a 
basis for agreement by reviving the Morgenthau plan for a 
pastoralized as well as a demilitarized Germany. This wartime 
approach was from the beginning unrealistic as a basis for a 
long range policy, and even in short range terms it was at an 
early stage abandoned as impractical. In theory it might seem 
that both Russia and the democracies would be reassured by 
the removal from the Germans of the instruments of power, 
economic as well as military, that would enable them to do 
harm to their neighbours. The fatal flaw was the complete lack 
of confidence on all sides that such a policy could be made to 
stick. The Germans would certainly revolt against it, and with 
increasing determination as the postwar period dragged on. 
The two power blocs would just as certainly compete in bidding 
for German allegiance by professing sympathy for legitimate 
aspirations and holding out hopes of concessions in return for 
support. Europe as a whole would soon grow impatient if it 
found its own recovery held back by artificially imposed 
German poverty. In fact, of course, the pressures of the cold war 
resulted in the encouragement to increased German produc- 
tivity as well as to German remilitarization, and the resulting 
contribution of Germany to the power balance was an asset 
which the West in particular could hardly afford to sacrifice in 
return for the dubious security which a repressed Germany 
for which in any case the practical possibility had long since 
passed might theoretically be envisaged as paving the way. 

Short of this, however, it was not wholly impossible to 
imagine a situation in which Germany was in principle lifted 
out of the power balance, either through a deliberate policy of 
aloofness from positive alignments or through an international 
agreement providing for Germany's neutralization. The latter 
arrangement, of course, is one which Russia has made virtually 
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a precondition for German reunification. It does not follow 
that the Soviet Union would accept it as a permanent arrange- 
ment or as more than a first stage in a continued effort to 
capture the whole of Germany for communism, and suspicions 
on this score form one of the grounds for the reluctance of the 
West to yield to Russian insistence. 

There are other considerations that are immediate and tan- 
gible. One of the foremost is the West's need for elbow-room. 
A neutralized Germany would still enable the forces of the 
Soviet bloc to stand on the fringes of central Europe with the 
vast stretches of eastern Europe and Siberia behind them in 
which to mass reserves in readiness for a sudden move with 
major forces, and where in case of a temporary setback they 
would have plenty of expendable space which they could easily 
afford to trade for time. The West has no such defensive margin. 
The scope for manoeuvre is already restricted enough, parti- 
cularly with the reserve power of the United States lying all 
the way across the Atlantic. To lift West Germany out of the 
limited space still available would not merely leave Denmark 
and Norway isolated and virtually indefensible, but would so 
drastically reduce the remaining available terrain as to restrict 
defensive positions to little more than a screening force and 
shift reserve strength even more decisively outside of Europe 
proper and across the ocean to North America. 

Few things indeed could be more fruitless than to discuss 
Germany's international position as though it could be equated 
with that of Switzerland or Austria. These are countries whose 
active military allegiance both power groupings are prepared 
to renounce because of compensating advantages, and which 
are themselves reconciled to standing aloof from a power 
struggle whose outcome they could do relatively little to deter- 
mine. The assurance that such areas are buffer zones, insulating 
their neighbours from the threat of attack and thus relieving 
them from the need to guard the frontiers in question with 
concentrated forces, is worth more to the potential belligerents 
than any advantage they might gain from attaching such 
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nations as allies or being able to use their soil as a military 
high-road; and because the advantage is mutual, neutralization 
by international agreement is acceptable to all concerned. 

Germany is clearly a very different case for which such 
arrangements offer no valid precedent. The stakes are too big 
to be renounced in permanence. Russian anxieties might be 
partially eased by the withdrawal of Germany from NATO, the 
expulsion of foreign troops and bases from German soil, and 
the stipulation that Germany must not enter into any alliance 
to which Russia herself was not a party. But Germany, even 
though neutralized, would not be disarmed; and while the 
Russians would try to impose the narrowest possible inter- 
pretation on her right to have 'national armed forces necessary 
for guaranteeing the defence of the country', it is improbable 
that they would relax in complete confidence so long as 
Germany remained a non-communist state. There would in- 
evitably be an unremitting effort to absorb the country into 
the communist political orbit, for it is only those nations who 
accept the Marxist brand of redemption that cease to be looked 
on as innately hostile and as inevitable tools of aggressive 
capitalist imperialism. The Kremlin, obsessed by its own mystic 
dogmas, must press compulsively forward, and its success 
would advance the frontiers of communism from the Elbe to 
the shores of the Atlantic. 

As a consequence, any temporary surcease that the West 
might gain through the easing of tensions over Germany would 
be more than outweighed by the more lasting disadvantages 
that neutralization would bring with it. To the strategic diffi- 
culties already mentioned would be added others even more 
extensive in their implications. A buffer works both ways; and 
if a genuinely neutral Germany would be a barrier to a physical 
attempt by Russia to overrun what remained of western 
Europe, it would also be a shield behind which the Soviet 
Union, relieved from apprehensions about the security of its 
western marches, could turn its expansive energies against 
other and more vulnerable regions. The communist sphere 
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could conceivably be progressively enlarged by piecemeal 
absorption or conquest to a point where any further acquisitions 
would irrecoverably overturn the balance of power, while at 
the same time the threatened area might be one which the 
West, by reason of its geographic location or difficulties of 
communications, could not defend in strength. This is much 
the kind of thing that happened under Hitler. By swallowing 
up one small country after another, he created a situation 
where one more conquest would leave Europe virtually at his 
mercy. Poland was the last chance for a firm stand, yet neither 
Britain nor France could aid Poland directly. Their only 
effective recourse was to bring their strength to bear against 
the Reich itself. If a comparable situation should arise, and if 
the democracies were debarred from a similar recourse against 
Russia by the existence of a neutral Germany, their power to 
exercise a graduated deterrence would be weakened if not 
actually nullified, and they would be thrown back on the fear- 
some dilemma of launching a thermonuclear holocaust or 
surrendering the world to communist domination. 

In any situation of that kind, the Germans themselves would 
have a vital stake in the outcome. They might be able to stand 
aside from minor quarrels, but a major clash would become a 
struggle for survival between two contending systems, with 
world-wide implications. Victory in such a devastating conflict 
might be a meaningless word; yet one side might in fact succeed 
in prevailing over the other, even though at the cost of grievous 
wounds, and the nature of the decision would determine 
whether other nations could continue to live in freedom or 
would be henceforth incarcerated under a global Marxist 
despotism. Neutral countries such as Austria and Switzerland 
would find their fate involved in the same way as that of 
Germany; but where these smaller nations could do little if 
anything to influence the ultimate decision, Germany could 
throw into the scales a weight that would be substantial and 
quite possibly decisive. With her destiny as a nation at stake, it 
is improbable that Germany would stand passively aloof, 
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particularly if her failure to intervene was likely to result in an 
outcome that could be fatal to her own vital interests. The 
belligerents would be fully aware of this, and would use every 
instrument at their disposal at least to prevent Germany from 
joining the opposing side, and if possible to win her as an active 
ally. It seems unlikely that German neutrality could indefinitely 
survive the kind of pressures that would result. 

A possible variant, though hardly a more reassuring one, 
would be a Germany whose neutrality was self-chosen rather 
than formally imposed. One can conceive of a situation in 
which, with the two main power blocs relatively evenly bal- 
anced, a future German government might be tempted by the 
prospect of advantages to be gained from avoiding commit- 
ments to either side and bargaining with both for concessions 
in return for German amiability. From the point of view of 
both Russia and the West, such an attitude would have all the 
disadvantages inherent in formal neutrality, accentuated by 
the fact that Germany could at any time adopt a hostile 
attitude if she should feel offended or rebuffed. For Germany, 
such a position might open up prospects of heightened influence 
and prestige; for the other Powers it would add new elements 
of uncertainty and instability and aggravate the tensions for 
which Germany would inevitably be the focus. 

The fact is that even for Russia, and still more for the West 
under present conditions, German neutrality is a poor second 
choice. It is preferable to a Germany actively aligned with the 
opposing bloc; it is not a substitute for a Germany attached as 
a firm ally. And if the whole of Germany cannot be won, it 
becomes all the more important to hold resolutely what has 
already been gained while trying at least to deny control of the 
remainder to the other side. From this aspect the Russians can 
well afford to champion neutrality, even for a reunited 
Germany. It could be coldly calculated that the neutralization 
of West Germany would be bought cheaply at the price of re- 
nouncing East Germany as an ally. But the Russians are not in 
fact prepared to pay that price. They have made it clear that 
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East Germany must in all eventualities remain within the 
communist orbit, a spearhead subservient to the directives of 
Moscow. * That is not the kind of a bargain calculated to attract 
the West. Even the acceptance of neutralization of West 
Germany in return for communist renunciation of East Germany 
would be a costly transaction; the loss of West Germany without 
any effective compensation is beyond serious contemplation. 
The West has offered to leave a united Germany free to choose 
whatever alignment it wishes, but that is a different matter, 
and one that hardly appeals to the Soviet Union. Molotov used 
to argue that it would be dangerous to allow free elections in 
Germany unless you were sure in advance how they would 
turn out. The West can risk offering Germany a free choice 
because they know what it will be, at least initially; but the 
Russians know as well, and they see no profit in adding East 
Germany to the ranks of their potential adversaries. 

Barring therefore some drastic and unforeseeable change in 
the existing relationship of the two major power blocs, there 
appears to be no really practical alternative to the present 
position in which Germany finds itself. It is the outcome of the 
interplay of two competing world forces, each of which has 
attained the maximum that is within its grasp short of resort to 
armed aggression, and neither of which will relax its hold 
except at the price of concessions which the opposing side finds 
unacceptable. It does not follow that minor changes may not 
result from momentary modifications in the power balance 
that might enable one side to bring pressure at points where the 
other is particularly vulnerable and where effective resistance 
could only be maintained at an excessive cost. Berlin is an all 
too evident example of an outpost where the Russians could 
create almost intolerable difficulties in case of a decline in the 
general strength or resolution of the western alliance. Broadly 
speaking, however, the present outlook is for the indefinite 
continuance of the division of Germany, with the two parts 

1 Sec the report of Ambassador Smirnov's assertions to a group of West 
German politicians, New York Times, March 14, 1960. 
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aligned respectively with the West and the Soviet bloc, and with 
little prospect of any fundamental change in the situation short 
of a revolutionary shift in the postwar balance of power. 

Yet the status quo has its precarious aspects, and neither side 
can afford to take for granted that it will endure automatically 
as a kind of natural phenomenon. Both must try to draw the 
maximum advantage from what is admittedly an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. Each must try continually to consolidate still 
more firmly its own position, and to use every chance to weaken 
that of the other side, while guarding vigorously against com- 
parable efforts from the other side to undermine and eventually 
to dislodge the existing influence that each has succeeded in 
establishing. 

4. THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC AND DEMOCRACY 

For the West this means reinforcing in every possible way the 
links that unite West Germany to the other members of the 
Atlantic Community. This is not something that can be achieved 
by attempts at dictation or domination. What must be sought 
is Germany's free collaboration as a member of a community 
of free nations. The only practical method, and certainly the 
only one that has any prospect of enduring success, is the 
creation of firm and clearly recognized bonds of mutual interest. 
A solid basis for this has already been laid. The western Allies 
have demonstrated in unmistakeable terms the value they set 
on Germany as a partner. The leaders of the Federal Republic 
on their part are acutely aware of the need for western support 
if the present regime is to maintain itself successfully against the 
unremitting pressure to which it is exposed from the east. 
Collaboration rests, not on the uncertain ground of sentiment 
or even of common ideology, but on the practical recognition 
of tangible mutual advantages in the relationship that has de- 
veloped since the war. It has found concrete expression in the 
progressive integration of West Germany into western Europe, 
particularly through the institutions that have gradually 
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evolved to serve common European interests. The result in the 
past decade has been to create a whole new series of ties which, 
once formed and stabilized, could be disentangled only with 
great difficulty and at the price of widespread inconvenience; 
and these have given rise to new habits of thought and lines of 
action that reinforce in their turn the forces working against 
national separatism and in favour of regional integration. 

It is on this same realistic basis that one must approach the 
question of Germany as a democratic state. The Potsdam 
protocol envisaged 'the eventual reconstruction of German 
political life on a democratic basis', and stipulated as one means 
to this end that 'German education shall be so controlled as 
completely to eliminate Nazi and militarist doctrines and to 
make possible the successful development of democratic ideas'. 
Possibly the authors of the latter provision were not aware from 
experience of how long it takes to inculcate any kind of new 
approach into an established educational system, or how stub- 
born is the resistance of the average teacher to any change in a 
curriculum which he has painfully succeeded in mastering to 
his own satisfaction. As it turned out, the effort to reform the 
formal educational system, and particularly its intellectual 
content, was one of the least successful enterprises of the 
occupation authorities. It was not through indoctrination, but 
in consequence of the practical implications of the incontro- 
vertible progress of events, that West Germany settled down 
within the framework of a democratic parliamentary regime. 

Given the background of a decade of Nazi indoctrination 
and regimentation, the Germans adapted to the system of self- 
government with less delay and difficulty than might have been 
feared. It was only to be expected that many German citizens, 
confronted with the unfamiliar task of exercising a free choice 
in the first postwar local elections, should exhibit both a 
measure of uncertainty and a tendency towards subservience 
to the wishes, real or imagined, of the occupation authorities. 
With the establishment of the Federal Republic and of a govern- 
ment that was national in its basis if not in its territorial scope, 
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and particularly with the demonstration of political responsi- 
bility implicit in the federal election of 1953, self-confidence 
developed apace, and with it an acceptance of the parliamentary 
system as a workable instrument for the implementation of 
Germany's national interests. 

The new regime was fortunately free from many of the 
harassments that had beset the ill-fated Weimar Republic. 
There was nothing comparable to the survival of the monarchi- 
cal tradition that had lingered so persistently after 1918. 
Upstart Nazism had been engulfed in the catastrophe of defeat, 
and apart from a few stubborn hard-core remnants, the desire 
of most Germans seemed to be to disown and as far as possible 
to forget that disastrous national aberration. There were 
parallels in the readiness of officials who survived the postwar 
purge to co-operate on a pragmatic basis with the new authori- 
ties, in contrast to the sullen hostility so often displayed by the 
old imperial bureaucracy, and in the virtual absence of those 
paramilitary groups, from Stahlhelm to Storm Troopers, that 
had sown disorder and undermined government authority in 
the 'twenties and early 'thirties. Government itself was more 
firmly based. The electoral system discouraged the multiplicity 
of splinter parties that had made for political instability during 
the Weimar period, with the result that effective leadership 
resting on a workable parliamentary majority was able to pro- 
vide coherent direction and continuity in policy. Not least 
important was the contrast between the rising prosperity of 
West Germany and the desperate economic problems after the 
First World War on which the Nazi demagogues had played 
so effectively with promises of salvation both from economic 
ruin and from bolshevik revolution. 

None of this implies that Germans in general have been 
transformed into convinced adherents to the ideals of demo- 
cracy. There are unquestionably many sincere democrats among 
them. German liberalism has a history that goes back for at 
least two centuries, and although it has more than once been 
submerged by the forces of nationalism and reaction, it has 
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never been completely eliminated as an element in German 
intellectual life. This current is once more able to exert its in- 
fluence in the political sphere and to attract Germans to 
standards of values more cultivated and humane than those 
they had tended to accept in recent generations. It does not 
follow that it has as yet succeeded in permeating the outlook 
of Germans as a nation. It would be safer to assume that support 
for a parliamentary republic is based largely on a pragmatic 
approach, on a recognition that such a regime serves the interests 
of its citizens better than any practical alternative that at 
present offers itself. So long as this situation continues, time is 
on the side of the democratic system. The republic has already 
struck its roots in German soil; it has shown itself a workable 
system, serving the German community; the longer it endures, 
and the more the Germans become accustomed to it as 
their normal form of political expression, the less temptation 
they will have to abandon it except in the most desperate 
straits. 

The encouragement and strengthening of political democracy 
in Germany is a tangible interest not only of the other western 
Allies, but of the Germans themselves. For the Allies it is a 
significant measure of assurance of Germany's reliability as an 
associate, a potential brake on any revived tendency towards 
independent national adventures prompted by right wing 
extremism as well as any yielding to the blandishments of left 
wing totalitarianism. For the Germans it is almost an essential 
condition for retaining Allied confidence and winning the 
support of the other western democracies for legitimate German 
aspirations. The past is not so distant that the emotions aroused 
by German iniquities have been entirely forgotten. They may 
lie dormant under normal conditions, but latent suspicions 
about the German national character have by no means dis- 
appeared, and foreign reactions to anti-Semitic manifestations 
in Germany at the beginning of 1960 show how quick they are 
to awaken at any sign of a revival of the old unrepentant spirit. 
In the civilized community of the West, Germany is still to some 
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extent on probation. Her firm adherence to a democratic system 
of government is a first essential as evidence of good faith. 

5. GERMANY AND WESTERN DEFENCE 

Political compatibility is thus a utilitarian expression of 
common interests whose strength would be increased if it could 
be rooted in a common ideology, but which can still act as an 
effective bond even in the absence of a firm philosophic basis. 
It is reinforced by other ties of a specific and functional nature 
that cut across national boundaries and serve to increase the 
attachment of West Germany as part of an increasingly inte- 
grated western Europe through the operation of ordinary 
practical affairs. 

From this point of view, one of the most important functional 
arrangements to meet immediate practical needs may be one 
of the least solidly based as an instrument for lasting unity. This 
is the association of Germany with the North Atlantic organiza- 
tion for military defence. The agreements that incorporated 
West Germany in Western European Union and admitted her 
to NATO were marked by considerable reluctance on both 
sides. They were accepted under the pressure of the evident 
necessities of the existing situation. Allied military leaders in- 
sisted that an effective defence against the Soviet threat called 
not merely for the use of German territory but also for German 
manpower to supplement the gravely inferior resources of 
the other western nations. The peace contract with the 
Federal Republic was made conditional on Germany's 
acceptance of her responsibility to contribute to western 
defence. Rearmament was the price of western security on the 
one hand and of the restoration of national sovereignty on 
the other. 

The resulting ties might well have been more effective if the 
projected European Defence Community had become a reality. 
This imaginative plan would have created a defence force in 
which distinctions of nationality would have been subordinated 
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to an integrated defence organization uniquely European in its 
character. In particular, it would have drawn on German man- 
power while safeguarding against the revival of a national 
German military structure. But France, having initiated this 
striking departure, drew back from its consequence. It was one 
thing to merge German units in a non-national force; it was 
quite another matter to sacrifice the separate identity of the 
French army and relinquish control of it to an international 
command. The French at best were not enthusiastic about 
seeing Germans rearmed; and even when they found they could 
not stop it, they refused to abandon their national military 
independence as the price for containing a remilitarized 
Germany. 

This failure however did not invalidate the dual objective of 
enlisting German manpower in the common defence of the 
West and at the same time containing Germany as a potential 
military threat. The subsequent agreements, while providing 
for German rearmament, also imposed certain limitations on 
German forces and armaments under the supervision of the 
Council of Western European Union. Provided the machinery 
thus envisaged proved itself able to work effectively, there was 
at least a reasonable chance that the arrangements would 
satisfy the desire for adequate safeguards on the part of 
Germany's associates. More than that, they could also be 
looked on as providing important safeguards for Russia. A 
Germany closely associated with the western Powers and subject 
to their restraining authority was surely less of a menace than a 
recovered and rearmed Germany unchecked by the stipulations 
of the Paris agreements and free to pursue a revisionist policy 
on its own independent initiative. This however was not an 
argument that appealed to the Kremlin, with its determined 
conviction that West Germany had been enlisted by the NATO 
Powers as an accomplice in their aggressive designs; and even 
if the Russians should in fact reach the conclusion that their 
suspicions were unfounded, political tactics would still demand 
that they refuse to admit such an opinion and that they 
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continue to brand West Germany as a sinister tool of imperialist 
aggression. 

In fact, of course, the safeguards are by no means completely 
foolproof. The salient fact is that, as a result of the rejection of 
EDC, Germany once more has a national military establish- 
ment of her own. It is not so inextricably bound up with the 
structure of western defence as to be incapable of being de- 
tached, with relatively little dislocation to the structure as such 
or to the continued progress of German national development. 
The example of France, with its insistence on separate national 
organization as the basis for collective defence and its rejection 
of any supranational approach, is only too significant as a 
precedent. A situation might come to pass in which NATO 
was in effect dissolved into its component national parts, linked 
by the provisions of the alliance for common action in a crisis 
but subject to no restrictions concerning the size and structure 
of national forces or their use in whatever way might be deter- 
mined by sovereign national decision. Alternatively, a case 
might arise in which Germany, irked by the caution or in- 
decision of her associates, felt strong enough to break off from 
them and to go her own way in pursuit of her own individual 
objectives. In such eventualities the real restraint would not lie 
in the existing provisions for military co-operation, but in other 
and more intimate aspects of European integration that could 
not be dissolved without serious adverse consequences. 

6. ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

This means above all the economic ties that have assumed such 
increasing significance in Europe's postwar evolution. Begin- 
ning with the type of co-operation based on regular consultation 
that characterized the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC) and the functional arrangements for 
specific purposes such as those of the European Payments 
Union, the movement for economic integration found broader 
expression with more fundamental implications in the European 
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Coal and Steel Community, which in turn became the founda- 
tion for the six-nation European Economic Community (EEC). 
In all of these Germany was a participant, and through them 
she was drawn more and more firmly not merely into the 
economic life of western Europe, but because of the broader 
implications of the resulting common interests, into the political 
and cultural life of western democratic society. 

Even without the emergence of the new organizations, 
Germany's economic orientation would inevitably have been 
towards the West. In spite of the diminution resulting from the 
separation of East Germany, the progress of postwar recovery 
brought West Germany once more into the front rank of 
industrial states and lifted her to the position of third among 
the world's trading nations. Markets had to be sought for the 
exports needed to sustain this expansion, and Eastern Europe 
the area so often represented as the natural complement to an 
industrialized Germany offered only a restricted outlet. Little 
more than a trickle of the former trade with Czechoslovakia 
and Poland and the Danubian states now penetrated the Iron 
Curtain. East Germany itself was absorbed into the Soviet 
economic bloc, and only a cautious 1 1 per cent, of its trade in 
1958 was with the Federal Republic. Over half of West 
Germany's exports went to western Europe, a further 27 per 
cent, to the Americas, and most of the remainder to the 
developing countries overseas. 

Germany of course always had a substantial trade with these 
areas since her rise as an industrial nation. The sense of interest 
that was thus created, however, was to a considerable extent 
offset by the fact that the leading western countries were also 
her chief commercial competitors, and trade rivalry was one of 
the factors in the atmosphere of hostility that marked the period 
prior to 1914. Competition of this sort has certainly not been 
eliminated in the present postwar era. German enterprise is 
again active in regions overseas, establishing itself in Latin 
America, negotiating for concessions and contracts in countries 
such as Egypt and India, and in the case of a number of 
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specialized products successfully invading the domestic markets 
of the United States and Canada. At first sight it is hardly evident 
why this situation should not lead once again to the same kind 
of rivalry and antagonism that it has previously produced. 

If the new institutions do not represent an irrevocable barrier 
to such an outcome, they are at least a brake on the unchecked 
indulgence of competitive instincts to a point where they en- 
danger the existence of harmonious relations among members 
of the western community. Those relations are no longer com- 
pletely at the mercy of unchecked nationalist impulses on the 
part of individual states. When competition was completely 
unregulated, when the chief available response to its too 
effective pursuit by a competitor was the two-edged sword of 
tariff retaliation, the motives for restraint in commercial war- 
fare were at a minimum. Now that the common market has 
been inaugurated in Europe, and to a lesser extent but over 
a wider sphere since the adoption of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, nations have much more tangible incen- 
tives to show mutual respect for each other's established interests. 
Their economic relations have been progressively institution- 
alized; and while one can still envisage a situation in which a 
particular nation might decide that adherence to existing 
agreements was costing more than the benefits were worth, a 
wise implementation of the spirit as well as the letter of those 
agreements should suffice to avert such an eventuality. Certainly 
for West Germany, at least under present circumstances, 
membership in the European Economic Community is an asset 
not lightly to be renounced, and exclusion from such European 
trade arrangements would impede Germany's continued 
economic expansion. The arguments between Chancellor 
Adenauer and Dr. Erhart have been concerned mainly with 
the narrow membership of the Community and the question 
whether it may not prove unduly restrictive from the German 
point of view; they have not involved any challenge to the 
principle of maximum economic co-operation between Germany 
and the West. 
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Certainly Germany, along with some of the smaller members 
of the Community, had solid reasons for combating any ten- 
dencies towards exclusiveness on the part of the common market 
that might militate against her economic relations with other 
European countries. Her trade with EEC members was equalled 
by the value of her commerce with the other members of 
OEEC; and although only a portion of this was with the parties 
to the agreements constituting the little free trade area, exports 
of nearly $1800 million to the Outer Seven in 1958 represented 
a sum that was far from negligible. To the extent that Germany 
could influence the policies of EEC, it seemed reasonable to 
expect that her aim would be to prevent the growth of trade 
barriers and the rise of two competing and perhaps even hostile 
economic groupings in Europe. 

There could be little doubt that German influence within 
the Community would be substantial if not actually paramount. 
Her postwar recovery had restored West Germany to the 
position of the leading industrial state in continental Europe. 
Gross national product amounted to one-third of that of the 
whole Community; and while total productivity was one- 
quarter above that of France, when it came to industrial pro- 
duction the value of German goods exceeded the French figure 
by a ratio of two to one. Earlier ideas about enforcing German 
economic disarmament had gone the way of similar plans for 
German military disarmament, and with similar implications. 
If Germany was to be prevented from regaining a position of 
economic dominance and using it purely to advance her own 
national power, ways must be found to contain her. It was her 
absorption into an integrated European system that offered 
prospects of restraining such tendencies and at the same time 
ensuring that Germany's economic recovery would be turned 
to the benefit of Europe as a whole. 

In this context, the burgeoning entente between Bonn and 
Paris is symbolic as well as significant. Few observers would 
claim that it is the outcome of any profound affection between 
the two peoples for whom the past holds such bitter memories. 
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It is a marriage of convenience, based on a realistic appreciation 
of how useful perhaps almost indispensable the friendship 
of each country is to the other; and the fact that both have 
deliberately chosen the path of realism which is hardly a 
consistent characteristic of either nation shows how impelling 
are the incentives which can overcome the deep-seated emotions 
that tend to keep them divided. France, confronted with the 
fact of Germany's economic resurgence and her enlistment as a 
major partner in western defence, had the good sense to join 
her rather than oppose her. The decision made it possible to 
create a situation in which French political prestige which 
was only partially affected by the uncertainties of the domestic 
political situation could be used as a counter-weight to 
German economic superiority, and in which France's freedom 
to reduce her NATO contribution at the bidding of overseas 
exigencies might be increased rather than diminished by the 
build-up of German ground forces to strengthen the NATO 
shield. On the side of Germany there were clear advantages in 
having France prepared to work with her in pursuit of mutual 
benefits instead of jealously obstructing her at every turn. In 
many respects France was in a key strategic position, economi- 
cally and politically as well as geographically. It was to no small 
extent on French goodwill that Germany must rely if she was 
to realize her full opportunities as a member of the common 
market and secure an adequate share in the planning and 
direction of military affairs within the alliance. It might mean 
having to support France against British efforts to secure con- 
cessions from EEC on behalf of a wider free trade area, but it 
also gave Germany a freer hand to oppose Britain on other 
questions of policy when her specific interests were involved. 
There are few more agreeable impulses for continental Powers 
than the urge to make common cause against r Albion perf.de. 
The momentary irritations that both France and Germany 
have recently felt against Britain are hardly major determinants 
in their policies, but they add their effect to the other and 
deeper incentives behind the Bonn-Paris entente. 
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This Franco-German collaboration, like the broader rela- 
tions between Germany and the West, is thus based primarily 
on a sense of mutual utility. The longer this feeling lasts, the 
better the prospects for consolidating these relations into some- 
thing firm and enduring. Not only will the passage of time de- 
velop habits and attitudes that the various parties will be in- 
creasingly reluctant to abandon. It will also bring about the 
multiplication of ties and benefits and obligations, especially 
in the economic field, whose severance would be costly and 
difficult for all concerned. This will be particularly true as such 
relations become progressively institutionalized through the 
continued growth of new bodies designed to advance still farther 
the trend towards European integration. Yet in the last resort 
utility will still remain the test; and while the incentives to 
change course will have to be progressively stronger as time 
goes on if they are to become a serious threat, new situations 
could still arise which would produce changes in the balance of 
interests and lead to new orientations with disturbing effects 
on the prospects for harmony and tranquillity. 

7. THE LATENT UNCERTAINTIES 

The consciousness of mutual interests carries with it a certain 
degree of reciprocal leverage. So long as West Germany re- 
mains aware of the need to rely on the western democracies for 
support, she is amenable within reason to western pressure to 
harmonize her policies with those of her associates and avoid 
embarking on courses of action which they feel to be adverse to 
their best interests. But this works both ways; and so long as 
the West feels the need for German collaboration, there must 
be a readiness to treat Germany as a free and equal partner 
and to refrain from interfering with her right of free decision 
unless it is exercised in a way that seriously jeopardizes their 
welfare or security. 

Clearly these general limitations allow for considerable 
flexibility. The latitude which the West will afford to the 
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German government before attempting to impose restraint is 
likely to vary with changing circumstances. Actions which 
might provoke strong and concerted Allied protests when the 
international situation is quiescent might have to be overlooked 
in times of crisis when the retention of German support was 
imperative. It is the latter type of situation that could hold 
potential dangers, and that might tempt a future German 
government, less restrained or less judicious than the present 
one, to use its advantage in order to secure acquiescence in 
some course of action that would subordinate common Euro- 
pean interests to purely German national aims. 

It is evident that East Germany in its relations with the 
Soviet Union has a good deal less leverage of this particular 
kind. At the outset, the existing regime has the fatal defect of 
not being based on the support of the people under its control. 
It is the Russians that keep it in power, and if the Russians 
should ever decide to throw it over, the communist government 
of East Germany would at once be engulfed in a tidal wave of 
hostility on the part of a liberated populace. The East German 
leaders must do what the Russians order them to do and by 
the same token, refrain from doing anything that does not suit 
the particular Russian line at the moment. No doubt the 
Russians on their part would prefer to win the East Germans 
as enthusiastic supporters rather than dragoon them as re- 
luctant helots. There can hardly be any desire on the part of 
the Kremlin to have to deal with a second Hungary, or even 
with a repetition of the Berlin outbreak of 1953. But the Russians 
could and would deal with resistance if they had to; and how- 
ever much they may want to conciliate the East Germans, they 
have little reason to feel compelled to do this by concessions 
that would run counter to their overall strategic purposes. 

What they are prepared to do is of course to make use of 
nationalistic impulses in East Germany when these can be 
made to serve their own ends. If they feel it necessary for the 
present to damp down any yearnings for reunification, they 
can at the same time raise the Berlin issue in a form that both 
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encourages their satellite agents and embarrasses the West. 
Under different circumstances, they might decide to take the 
brakes off the sentiment in favour of unity and encourage its 
manifestations in an attempt to bring pressure on West Germany 
or lure it away from its attachment to the West. In any such 
manoeuvres, however, it is Moscow and not Pankow that is the 
pivot. The East German government by itself does not really 
count; it is the Russians who make the decisions, and in any 
crisis over Germany it is with the Russians and not the East 
Germans that western diplomacy must count on dealing. 

The contrast between the position of the two German govern- 
ments illuminates the wide disparity between a state that is a 
member of a free society and one that is captive within a 
totalitarian bloc. The privileges of freedom carry potential risks 
with them. There can never be any absolute guarantee that the 
policies decided upon by any given nation will always be wise 
ones, or will necessarily be calculated to serve either its own 
best interests or those of the other members of the free com- 
munity. Other nations whose interests are affected may try to 
dissuade the country concerned from embarking on a wrong 
course. If their efforts fail, they may find ways of bringing 
pressure or imposing sanctions that will check ill-advised actions 
before too much harm is done. But examples are only too 
plentiful of nations which have stubbornly adhered to tragically 
mistaken decisions in blind disregard of the inevitable conse- 
quences, and even reverted to those disastrous modes of conduct 
when new opportunities for such aberrations arose. 

It is awareness of these considerations an awareness born 
of all too recent experience that accounts for the persistence 
in the West of certain underlying apprehensions with respect 
to the future trend of German policy. There are features of the 
existing situation that are clearly unsatisfactory from the 
German point of view. It is less than reasonable to expect that 
such features as the separation of East and West Germany will 
be accepted as permanent so long as any hope remains that 
some means may eventually be found of restoring national 
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unity. As West Germany grows in strength and self-confidence, 
she may be increasingly tempted to take initiatives on her own 
account, especially if her growing ascendancy in western 
Europe encourages her to feel less dependent on the favourable 
attitude of other western countries and more in a position to 
strike out on her own line of policy even in the face of their 
disapproval. And if this should be accompanied by a revival 
of German right-wing nationalism, it is not inconceivable that 
revisionism might be pushed beyond the mere restoration of 
national unity to a more dangerous programme of territorial 
expansion. 

Reunification has an understandable emotional appeal to 
German national sentiment. It is a settled objective of the Bonn 
government; it has the formal support of the western Allies; it 
has aroused little if any declared opposition from any West 
German source. Yet more than one observer has suspected a 
certain ambivalence in the attitude of many Germans. 
Khrushchev certainly put it too crudely when he asserted that 
no one at all wants German unification. The desire is there; 
what is not so certain is the price that the West Germans would 
be prepared to pay for its gratification. There has in some 
quarters been an ill-concealed reluctance to face the financial 
burdens consequent on the absorption of an area that is less 
advanced economically and a population of seventeen million 
with lower living standards, and even the recent improvement 
of economic conditions in East Germany has not dispelled these 
qualms. There are doubts about the political desirability of 
changing the present balance from a Catholic to a Protestant 
majority, and still more about coping with the results of postwar 
communist indoctrination which, if it has not converted East 
Germans to Marxism, has none the less denied them the prac- 
tical education in the ways of political democracy from which 
West Germany has benefited during the past decade. 

It is perhaps not too happy a situation to find ardent lip 
service being paid to a cause whose success might prove dis- 
concerting to quite a few of its professed advocates. All the same, 
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it is probably sound policy to keep reunification to the fore as a 
declared objective of both the Bonn government and the 
western Allies, if for no other reason than to keep alive a measure 
of continued hope in East German hearts for eventual reunion 
in freedom. But this leaves open the possibility that an agitation 
might arise for its achievement by independent West German 
action, either by threatening the use of physical force or by 
acceding to some specious bargain offered by Russia without 
regard to its effect on Germany's western associates. Even more 
perturbing would be the extension of such an agitation to em- 
brace the recovery of the lost provinces east of the Oder-Neisse 
line. The political efforts of the refugees and expellees from 
those areas have not so far aroused much broad popular 
support; but there is undoubtedly a latent resentment at the 
loss of lands that had been German for centuries, and here 
again the lack of a definitive settlement leaves open the way 
for a revisionist agitation of a peculiarly dangerous kind. 

It is an awareness of these possibilities which are sometimes 
conjured up as more imminent than seems likely in fact that 
accounts for the underlying uneasiness of many western demo- 
crats about the persistence of certain remnants of Nazism in 
West German political and public life. In East Germany it 
hardly matters so much whether former Nazi zealots are trans- 
formed into willing communist henchmen. The totalitarian 
spirit has merely assumed another guise, and if the East German 
regime did not enlist former Nazis as servants of repression, it 
could find other adherents who would do the work equally 
well. It is in West Germany that the survival of anti-democratic 
elements from the recent past some of them even in places of 
responsibility and trust gives cause for concern. It is not 
necessary to assume that Nazism as such is ever likely to revive in 
such strength that it will once more be able to seize control of 
Germany. The fact that its sympathizers are still there, ready 
to seize on any internal crisis to attack the democratic basis of 
the Republic and swing public sentiment towards a more 
authoritarian regime, is what gives rise to uncertainty about 
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Germany's reliability as a member of the western community 
if the nations of that community should have to face a new 
testing time in which common interests called for common 
sacrifices on any major scale. 

It was largely with the aim of providing against a revival of 
authoritarianism as well as militarism that the Allies pro- 
nounced in favour of a federal form of government. The distri- 
bution of power among the Lander and of the spheres of 
authority as between them and the federal government would, 
it was felt, serve as a barrier to the seizure of power by an 
aggressive minority through the capture of a single source of 
centralized authority. This was coupled with the breakup of 
the old Prussian state, and Churchill even advocated the com- 
plete separation of Prussia and the elimination of its baneful 
influence over the less bellicose states of southern Germany. 

On the latter point at least, Stalin was openly sceptical. 
Fundamentally, he asserted at Tehran, there was no difference 
between North Germans and South Germans, for all Germans 
fought like fierce beasts. The description of unification under 
Bismarck as 'the Prussianization of Germany' may have a 
limited accuracy, but it does serve to point up the emergence 
of a focus for German national loyalty that was superimposed 
on the old state and regional loyalties and in the course of time 
attained precedence over them. The weakening of its formal 
political expression under the Weimar constitution, and the 
emergence of a states' rights movement that was particularly 
strong in Bavaria, could hardly be viewed as an encouraging 
precedent. Far from federalism acting as a safeguard for liberty, 
it undermined the authority of the central government and its 
attempt to maintain a moderate parliamentary system based 
on a democratic electorate, and opened the way for fanatics 
and agitators to encourage the forces of anarchy as a prelude 
to the seizure of power. In contrast, the stability and the strength 
of the Bonn government make it one of the chief forces on the 
side of German democracy; and if the rise of anti-democratic 
movements should ever reach a point where their capture of 
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the central government seemed a real possibility, then things 
would have gone so far that the idea of the Lander being 
capable of acting as barriers to subversion would almost 
certainly have lost all reality. 

Possibilities such as these, stemming initially from internal 
currents within West Germany, would take on a good deal 
more seriousness if a swing towards the right in domestic 
politics were accompanied by changes in the international 
situation on which the Germans felt they could capitalize for 
purely national ends. At present one of the considerations that 
helps to hold West Germany firmly within the western orbit 
is the fact that her own interests call for the maintenance of a 
firm balance that is strong enough to contain the Soviet Union, 
accompanied by the realization that her own contribution is 
an essential element in assuring this aim. Yet a situation could 
develop in which an ambitious German government might 
persuade itself that the balance could be held without German 
help, that Germany could withdraw from her commitments 
and resume a free hand on the calculation that the other 
western allies were still strong enough to hold the ring and thus 
to shield Germany from any disastrous consequences of her 
secession. Under such circumstances Germany would have a 
formidable power to bargain with both sides, since her ability 
to swing her weight to one or the other would make it possible 
to command a high price in the form of concessions to her 
nationalistic demands. An alternative development might be 
a drastic change in the balance for some extraneous reason for 
example, an outbreak of serious internal disturbances within 
the Soviet sphere, or the disintegration of the western alliance 
because of dissension among its members. In such a case 
Germany's bargaining power as such might be less, but her 
freedom of separate action could conceivably be increased 
either by the removal of the restraining sense of danger from 
the east or by the conviction that the western democracies had 
declined in usefulness as supporters or associates and that 
Germany henceforth must strike out on her own. 
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What is more probable however is that any drastic change in 
the balance would enable one power group to dictate its own 
solution of the German problem in which the weaker side 
would be compelled to acquiesce. It would in that case depend 
on how far the circumstances actually allowed Germany to 
exercise a significant bargaining power whether the solution 
was the one that was desired by the Germans themselves, or 
whether it would be a ground for continued resentment and 
revisionist sentiment on the part of the Germans as well as the 
power bloc on which its acceptance was imposed. The fact that 
a settlement arrived at under such conditions would shift the 
balance still farther by attaching Germany more firmly than 
ever to the dominant side might make it hard to challenge or 
to overthrow; but how long such an attachment would hold, 
and what opportunities the Germans would find in the new 
situation to launch out on nationalist policies of their own, 
would remain questions that could still make for uncertainty 
about the lasting nature of the solution. 

Subject to these qualifications, it can be accepted that one 
way to dispose of the German problem in its present form would 
be through the acquisition by either the western alliance or the 
Soviet bloc of such an ascendancy, even if only temporary, that 
it could dictate a settlement on the terms most favourable to its 
own interests. The alternative would be to find some way of 
eliminating Germany from the power balance on a basis that 
both sides could accept as compatible with their own security, 
and sufficiently acceptable to the Germans that they would 
have no strong incentive to repudiate it. The difficulties of 
finding such a basis have already been explored in the dis- 
cussion of the proposed neutralization of Germany. Even the 
more limited suggestion of creating a buffer zone, partially or 
wholly demilitarized, has so far failed to provide common 
ground for a first step towards the reduction of tensions. An 
agreed solution would be conceivable only in a changed inter- 
national climate in which mutual fears and suspicions had 
abated to the point where the German question could be 
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approached with a common desire to eliminate it as a source of 
friction and hostility, yet it is the very existence of the German 
question that is one of the chief barriers to progress in this 
direction. All efforts to break this vicious circle, either by a 
frontal assault on the German problem itself or by the indirect 
approach of easing other causes of contention and thus creating 
a more propitious atmosphere for the negotiation of a German 
settlement, have very largely failed, and the issue continues to 
loom as a main stumbling block to the establishment of peace- 
ful coexistence as a relationship on which the protagonists on 
both sides can confidently rely. 

So long as this situation lasts, there is very little latitude for 
concession or manoeuvre on the part of either of the major 
power blocs. The balance is too precarious; the risk involved 
in allowing the opposing side to gain any new advantage is too 
great. Germany is a special focus because of its strategic and 
economic significance, and any shift in orientation would have 
critical implications for both the contending groups. Any 
weakening of West Germany's attachment to the West, let 
alone a move towards collaboration with the Soviet Union, 
would be strenuously opposed by Germany's western associates; 
any signs of defection by East Germany from the Soviet bloc 
would be violently resisted by Russia, even to the employment 
of physical force. Unsatisfactory as the present deadlock is, it 
is preferable to any alternative that could conceivably be 
arrived at by mutual consent; and short of a revolutionary 
change in the present balance of power, neither side would 
accept the kind of changes that would satisfy the other unless 
it were in effect compelled to yield to force and employment 
of military force in such a cause would be an almost certain 
signal for a new world war. 

Yet granting all this, neither side is prepared to accept the 
situation as permanent. Each is bound to be revisionist in its 
views and policies, watching for any opportunity to modify the 
present state of affairs in its own favour, while alert to resist any 
similar attempts on the part of its adversary. Unless some new 
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and unforeseen factor is injected into the equation, Germany 
seems doomed to remain a principal focus for Great Power 
rivalry, a cause of unabated dissension and suspicion and a 
danger spot where the possibility of an armed clash can never 
be excluded. Such dire possibilities are accentuated by the 
vulnerable position of Berlin. From the point of view of the 
West, no acceptable modification of the Berlin situation can 
be reached except in the context of a general German settle- 
ment, and the kind of settlement that this implies is the kind 
that the Russians have consistently rejected. And so Berlin re- 
mains both a hostage on which the Russians can exert intoler- 
able pressure whenever it suits their purpose, and a symbol of 
the steadfastness of the West in support of freedom and legality 
that cannot be abandoned without moral consequences that 
would have the gravest political and strategic repercussions. 
In Berlin the communists have a lever that can be used in- 
cessantly to test the resolution of the West, and their conclusions 
at any given time are likely to determine not only their actions 
in Berlin, but their policy towards Germany as a whole. 

What might turn out to be an operative variable factor is of 
course the attitude of the Germans themselves. They are not 
likely to be permanently satisfied with the existing situation. 
The various ways in which they might eventually manifest 
their dissatisfaction have already been suggested. The tempta- 
tion to try to break by their own efforts the stalemate which 
the rival power blocs have been unable to resolve could grow 
with Germany's growing strength and increasing influence in 
western Europe, and the expressions of this impulse might not 
always be well calculated or well timed. The flurry in the early 
weeks of 1960 over the report of German overtures for military 
facilities in Spain illustrated a certain lack of sensitivity, not to 
say sophistication, on the part of high officials in Bonn, and 
these are the sort of defects that led earlier German regimes into 
courses whose unhappy consequences fell heavily on the 
western democracies no less than on the Germans themselves. 
From these same defects springs that tendency to opportunism 
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that has so frequently appeared in German policy and German 
public attitudes, with its ready belief that it is possible to seize 
an apparent immediate advantage without having to consider 
the long run consequences. If this kind of temper should again 
prevail in the outlook of West Germany, the result would be 
that Germany would become more than ever an unstable and 
uncertain element in the international balance. 

The desirable safeguard against any such eventuality is the 
development in West Germany of a conviction that the national 
interests are irrevocably linked to those of the western demo- 
cratic community, and that any German policies must be 
framed in the light of their bearing, not merely on German 
aspirations, but on the welfare of the community as a whole. 
There are no insuperable obstacles to such a consummation. 
Important elements in German life intellectuals, political 
leaders, business and professional men are good Europeans 
on principle, and their personal adherence to the European 
approach as a philosophy of public life can draw support from 
some of their most honoured thinkers and writers. What is 
needed is to enlist in the same cause the opportunists who have 
no such rooted philosophy, but who are ready to pursue their 
evident advantage when it is made apparent. This is the dual 
task of German political leaders and of the western democracies 
in their dealings with Germany. With good will on both sides, 
and with mutual consideration for each other's views and 
interests, even a modest degree of statesmanship should be 
adequate to such demands. 

It has been said that a nation has neither permanent friends 
nor permanent enemies, but only permanent interests. The 
history of our modern age, with its repeated shifts of national 
alignments and its record of fluctuating combinations, seems to 
offer plenty of supporting evidence. Yet like all generalizations, 
this one calls for some qualifications. So far as permanence can 
exist in human affairs, the friendship of the United States and 
Canada and for that matter, of the United States and the 
United Kingdom would seem to be as solidly based as any 
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political relations can hope to be in this uncertain world. Both 
are of relatively recent growth in the perspective of human 
history, but both are founded on motives that only a revolution- 
ary upheaval in world conditions could shake. Similarly, 
interests can be modified by new technological and political 
developments; and just as the expansion of imperial domination 
may give way to the free conferring of independence, so the 
trade rival of today may become the indispensable economic 
partner of tomorrow. 

Germany as a united nation is less than a century old. Its 
history of friendships and enmities even the enmity with 
France is neither so consistent nor so firmly rooted in tradition 
as to be unalterably embedded in public sentiment; its concepts 
of national interests have been all too subject to the changing 
winds of circumstance. Today there are factors in its economic 
structure, in its political aspirations, in its geographical situa- 
tion, which inevitably contribute to the shaping of the postwar 
concepts, and these factors predominantly incline free Germans 
towards the western democratic community. This is a period 
that offers fresh opportunities to consolidate the bonds of 
interest between Germany and the West. A solid foundation 
has already been laid on both sides. If German and western 
statecraft can collaborate to complete the structure that will 
fully incorporate West Germany into the western European 
community, the latent uncertainties that are a legacy from the 
recent past may turn out to be nothing more than fading 
phantoms, and Germans of their own free will may commit 
their future national destiny firmly and irrevocably to that of 
the democratic world, to which they on their part now have 
the opportunity to make a major contribution a contribution 
that in the final resort could perhaps even be decisive for the 
future of Germany and the West. 
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